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THE LATE JUDGE BUEL. 


BY AMOS DEA™, ESQ, 


The late Jesse Burr, whose place of resi- 
dence near the city of Albany the engraving in| 
part represents, was born in Coventry, Connect- 
icut, January 4, 1778. Being the youngest of | 
a family of fourteen children, he enjoyed few | 
facilities for early education, never having had, | 
during his entire life, but six months’ school- 
ing. He was bred a printer, and passed a 
iarge portion of his active and useful life in 
superintending the publication of various news- 
papers, commencing with the editing of the 
‘‘Troy Budget”? and closing with that of the | 
Cultivator.”? Itis, however, the agricultural | 
labors and example of Judge Buel that has ren- | 
dered his life the common property of mankind. | 
In the year 1821 he purchased a farm of eighty- 
five acres near the city of Albany, which then | 
formed a part of what was appropriately term- | 
ed the ‘‘ Sandy Barrens.’ That part now call- | 
ed the ‘‘ Albany Nursery,’’ and represented in | 
the engraving, then lay an open common, un- 
improved, covered with bushes, and apparently 
doomed to everlasting sterility. These unpro- | 


mising appearances which, to a common mind | 
would have presented insuperable obstacles, 
seemed to increase the efforts, rather than damp 
the ardor of Judge Buel. Difficulties and ob- 
structions were with him every day fami- 
liars. His mind had been, in some measure, | 
formed under their influence. He recognized | 
and acted on the doctrine that where God has 
done little, it is incumbent on man to do much; 
and that nothing in this world is ever lost by 
courting situations requiring the expenditure of | 
effort. As a practical commentary on the | 
truth of his doctrine it is worthy of remark | 
that the same acre of land which in 1821 | 
he purchased for thirty dollars, he left at. 
his death in October 1839, worth two hundred | 


| The devotion by Judge Buel of his energies 
_ to the interests of agriculture, was in the ex- 
| tremest degree fortunate. Of the three great 
| interests that divide between them the labors 
| of men, viz: the agricultural, the mechanical 
| and manufacturing, and the commercial—it {s 

not difficult to perceive that the first has long 
| been the most important, and the most neglect- 
/ed. The new and virgin earth on this conti- 
/nent, that had been for ages rearing and re- 
ceiving back into its bosom the tall tree of the 


| forest, and the waving grass of the prairie, re- 


quired at first, in many places, but a small 
quantity of labor to ensure ample returns. 
When the soil began to give evidence of ex- 
haustion, instead of attempting its restoration, 
new fields were brought under the dominion of 
the plough. The great mass of agricultural 
population, so far as their business was con- 
cerned, were little more than creatures of ha- 


| bit. Men lived and labored and trod the same 
| paths, and performed the same circle of action, 


with scarcely a single well settled principle for 
their guide, except that the same field ought 
not to be taxed to grow two successive crops 
of flax. The principal and almost the sole ob- 
ject in view, was to realize as great immediate 
returns as possible from the smallest amount of 


| labor, without any regard whatever to the ex- 


hausted condition in which they might leave 
the soil, on the same principle that a traveler 
would seek the rapid accomplishment of a 
long journey, by driving so far the first day as 
to destroy his horse. ® 


The new system of agriculture with which 
the name and reputation of Judge Buel is es- 
sentially identified, consists in sustaining and 
strengthening the soil, while its productive 
qualities are put into requisition : in rendering 
the farm every year more valuable, by annual- 
ly increasing both its products and its power of 
producing; like a traveler who, instead of de- 
stroying his horse the first day, should so regu- 
late his motion and administer his supplies of 


dollars. 4 food, as to enable him to make additional pro- 
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gress every successive day, until the comple- 
tion of his journey. This new system—new I 
mean in this country—has been principally 
carried into effect by manuring, by draining, 
by good tillage, by alternating crops, by root 
culture, and by the substitution of fallow crops 
for naked fallows. 

The efforts of Judge Buel have greatly tend- 
ed to render honorable, as well as profitable and 
improving, the pursuits of agriculture. He 
taught men that agricultural prosperity resulted 
neither from habit nor chance; that success 
was subject to the same law in this, as in other 
departments of industry, and before it could be 
secured must be deserved; that mind, intellect- 
ual power, and moral purpose, constituted as 
essential parts, in the elements of agricultural 
prosperity, as in those of any other; and all 
these truths he enforced by precept, and illus- 
trated by practice. By these means he has 
called into the field of agricultural labora high- 
er order of mind; has elevated the standard of 
agricultural attainments; and has tended to 
render this extensive department of industry as 
intelligent, respected, and honorable, as it ever 
has been conceded to be useful, healthy, and 
independent. 

The writings of Judge Buel are principally 
to be found in the many addresses he has de- 
livered; in the six volumes of his Cultivator; 
in the small volume published by the Harpers 
of New York; and in his last work, the ‘‘ Farm- 
er’s Companion’’ published by the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, and intended for the 
use of Common Schools. 

Judge Buel died at Danbury, Connecticut, 
on the 4th October, 1839, of an attack of the 
bilious fever. He was on his way to Norwich 
and New Haven, to deliver addresses to the ag- 
ricultural and horticultural societies of those 
places. He diedin the very field of his labors; 
in the midst of his usefulness; in the full matu- 
rity of his mental faculties, illustrating that 
bvautiful sentiment of the Poet, that 


‘* Life lies in embryo, never free, 
Till nature yields her breath ; 
Till Time becomes Eternity, 
And man is born in death.” 


Error is the cause of man’s misery, the 
corrupt principle that has produced evil in the 
world; ’tis this which begets and cherishes in 
our souls all the evils that afflict us. 


Original. 
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[Continued trom page 90.} 
“Search undismayed the dark profound 
Where nature works in secret.” Akenside. 

By referring to the chart our readers will per- 
ceive that we have explored but a small portion 
of those ‘“‘dark profounds.”? Our September 
number left us sojourning at the side caves; let 
us now proceed in our excursion. 

The 7'rap Doors and Trap Door Cave (at g.) 
claim our next visit; these are objects worthy 
of particular attention. The first ‘‘door’’ is an 
aperture in the floor, on the west side of the 
main cave, through which a narrow passage, 
by rather a difficult descent, leads to the Trap- 
door cave below. This cave is tolerably dry 
and nicely carpeted with matted coralloid stal- 
agmites, which are so slender and friable that the 
foot readily crushes them at every siep, and 
though only about two inches high they present 
a beautiful arborescent appearance, and seem to 
have been ‘‘ born in the chrystal grottos of the 
sea.’? This cave makes a complete semi-circle 
and again communicates with the main cave by 
an ascent through the second Trap-door. There 
is also another passage from F. F., midway be- 
tween the ‘‘ doors,’? which communicates with 
the Trap-door cave; this, however, is very 
small. 

Near the first Trap-door the Saline cave 
branches off (from the main cave) towards the 
N.E. Of this we have spoken before, suffice 
it to say, there are many enlargements in this 
branch but no considerable rooms; it abounds 
with salts, hence its name. 

The Devil’s Looking Glass (at h.) is a 
smooth flat rock on the north side of the main 
cave, reaching from the floor to the ceiling; it 
is an oblong standing like a pillar to support the 
arch. 

From this the main avenue continues abouta 
mile further, through many serpentine windings, 
to the Black Chambers (S.) These present 
a gloominess beyond the power of language to 
express—a dreariness that baffles description— 
further than the eye can penetrate, a dismal 
cavern black and awful in theextreme. Huge 
masses of sooty rock on all sides are seen, like 
vast crumbling pillars, they stand upright as if to 
support the lofty ceiling, while in many places 
they have fallen in pieces, and thus have formed 
rugged hillocks ; these, with other irregular 
masses scattered about, cover more than half 
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** No door there was th’ unguarded house to keep, 
No creaking hinges turn’d to break his sleep ; 
But safe repose, without an air of breath, 
Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death.” 
It may not be amiss to observe, in this place, 


| that the comparative ease with which a person 


the surface of this wild region. The whole in- | 
terior of this cavern is black as ebony, which, | 
with the disorder that every where prevails, 
forms the most perfect chaos imaginable. An | 
area of more than a hundred acres has already 


| 
|} 


been marked out; how much farther this cave 
extends north, east, and south, is not known— 
the boldest and most experienced guides very 
cautiously venture beyond the prescribed limits. 
One individual, we were told, attempted to make 
farther discoveries alone, but, after reaching the 
black chambers, he became bewildered, and 
not returning in 24 hours, a company went in 


travels in these caves is noticed by almost eve- 
ry visitor. It is certain that a person feels less 
the weight of the body here than upon the sur- 
| face of the earth. Though this may partly be 

owing to mental excitement, and partly to the 
| peculiar properties of the air, yet we are in- 
duced to believe more may be attributed to the 


| diminution of specific gravity, which doubtless 


pursuit of him; after 36 hours search they found 
him, almost famished and quite deranged; he 


is considerably counteracted by the immense 
| mass of matter above. ‘This will appear more 
however recovered in a few days, and after- | evident when we reflect that these chambers 
wards, when speaking of his excursion, he ob- | are four miles from the mouth of the caves, and 
served: ‘‘ the idea of dying in that dreary place | without doubt lie some 600 or 800 feet beneath 
caused my brain to reel,”’ ‘‘ all hope at last for- | the earth’s surface. 
sook me, and the horror that crept over my Next beyond the black chambers(ati.) is Fox 
soul was terrible.”’ | Alley, a very small branch running eastward, 
The first known discoverers of these parts af- remarkable for the glossy surface of its walls, 
firm that they found the tracks of a man, in the || which are coated with a semi-chrystaline con- 
sand, at the farthest point they explored, and 1 cretion about an inch in thickness, thickly set 
that he appeared to have wandered still farther | with shining quartz, which reflect the light like 
from the light of day—doubtless the footsteps of || diamonds. Into this cave the colored boy Ste- 


some luckless wight or curious genius, whose | phen crept some 400 or 500 yards, and found 


last days were spent among these cheerless soli- 
tudes, 


Where rooms within themselves encircled lie, 
With various windings to deceive the eye.’’ 


In the side of one of those massy piles 


that it gradually beeame smaller, until, as he 
| said, ‘‘ it isn’t bigger thana fox hole.” From 
| this expresssion it derived its name. 


may be seen a kind of fire-place, above this a 

chimney-piece projects, the stones composing 

it appear to have been nicely wrought, and laid | 
upon each other, so as very much to resemble | 
the architrave, frieze, and cornice of a column. | 
Here we expected to find some specimens of | 
art, or some mark of a former observer, but | 
found none. We left our mark, as discoverer, | 


presuming we had been the first to behold this | 
The stillness is also very | 


remarkable place. | 
remarkable here; not the slightest hum—not a | 
breeze—to break the death-like silence. The | 
A cheerless solitude, not unlike that in which 
Isis found the god of sleep, when sent by Juno 
for a vision. An ancient bard—whose match- | 

less fables entitled him to say, 
*¢ One half of round eternity is mine’’— 


Thus describes the habitation of Somnus : 
** In his dark abode, 
Deep in a cavern dwells the drowsy god, 
Whose gloomy mansicn, nor the rising sun 


Nor setting visits, nor the lightsome noon.” 
* * 


| From Fox Alley to the Cataract is about 80 

rods. At this place there issues a little ripple 
from above, which has worn a considerable pit 
| into the cave below. At the Cataract branches 
off the Solitary Way, (7.) which, in half a 
mile, gives off the Coral Cave, (U.) Neither 
of these are particularly interesting to the cur- 
sory observer, though, if closely examined, 
there is no part of them that does not teem with 
native curiosities. The Coral Cave is carpet- 
ed much like the Trap-door Cave, described 


abeve. 
The Stooping Way, (at k., main cave,) is 


| 200 yards, wl th ili 
listener is appalled with the utter desolation: 


| 
} 


is only about 5 feet high, though the avenue is 
full 100 feet wide. 

The Zurnpike Arch, (at 1.) is a beautiful 
passage, very prettily arched, straight and le- 
vel, witha floor of smooth rock, upon which a 
carriage might rattle ‘‘ passing fine” for about 
30 rods. 

The Grand Temple, or Third City, (at m.) 
is a single room, whose floor is an area of 
nearly 2 acres, and its towering canopy is ele- 
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vated about 250 feet, without a single column | 


for its support. The floor, unlike most of the | 
other rooms, dips to the horizon 20 degrees; | 
the north-eastern side being 100 feet above the | 
main cave, and the south-western side about 20 
feet below it. At this part of the cavern, the 
rocks, immediately from the floor, begin to 
shelve over, and form the arch with those of the 
opposite side. The floor of this spacious sub- 
terrane resembles a ledgy hill-side, scattered 
over with fragments of rock; the most elevated 
part being a large table rock, from whence 
may be seen the arch above elegantly variegat- 
ed. From the lower side, however, it cannot 
be discerned—the faint reflections from the 
variegated dome, struggling through the dark 
distance, scarcely reach the eye. All above 
appears like the sable canopy of night, when 
the heavens, with slow-moving clouds, are 
spread out in gloom. Mute with astonishment 
and awe, we gaze pon the sublime, mysteri- 
ous works of ‘‘ kim who is perfect in know- 
ledge.’’ 

Ross’ Hall, (at n.) is but a few rods south of 
the Grand Temple. These two rooms are con- 
nected by the main avenue, which, between 
them, is unusually straight. Ross’ Hall bears 
the name of its discoverer. It covers an area 
of little less than the fourth of an acre; its arch 
is elevated about 40 feet; the floor is smooth, 
level and dry. There is nothing very remark- 
able in this room; like most of the others, it is 
about one-third longer than broad—the length 
being in the direction of the avenue that passes 
through it. 

The Little Temple, the Crossings, or Fourth 
City, as it is variously called, is a room that 
somewhat resembles the Grand Temple, and 
though it is much smaller, it covers an area of 
half an acre. The floor is slanting and rocky, 
and on the north-west side seems to have been 
scooped out, leaving the cavern widest and 
deepest at this point. The main cave passes 
through this room from north to south, while 
the Blue Spring branch comes in from the 
north-east, and Sims’ Pit branch from the 
west. This last avenue ( W.) has been explored 
a mile and a half, though not to its termination. 
It contains a deep pit, which is said to contain 
water in wet seasons, though it is generally 
dry. This branch is smaller than common, and 
very rough and rocky. 

The Blue Spring branch (V.) is also very 


rough. It has been explored a mile and a 


quarter, and is found to contain a spring of 
bluish-colored water, from which it-takes its 
name. The water has not been analyzed, nor 
the cause of its hue ascertained. These last 
two branches we did not visit, though doubtless 
were correctly informed concerning them. 
Bachelor’s Hall, (at p.) is a beautiful apart- 
ment, and very regular in its form. The floor 
is smooth, and gradually sinks from the sides 
to the centre ; the walls are concave, nicely 
connecting the floor with the dome. The 
whole interior of this room is lined with an in- 
crustation, which, in places, crackles and falls 
off in large flakes. The dome is less pointed 


| than in most of the other rooms, and is elevated 


only 40 feet. 

The Cupola (at q.) is the next room, 40 rods 
south of the Bachelor’s Hall, and like this last 
it is about 40 feet high, and it is also lined with 
an incrustation; though the Cupola is very irre- 
gular in its form. The arch is rough and bro- 
ken ; in its centre may be seen a dark opening. 
How far this extends upwards is not known ; it 
probably communicates with a cavern above. 

The Narrows, (at r.) is that portion of the 
main cave which connects the Cupola with the 
Antichamber. It is a very narrow passage, in 
places not more than 12 feet wide, though quite 
as elevated as the room last described. The 
bottom is sandy and dry, and the walls are to- 
lerably smooth. 

The Antichamber, (at s.) is a room 10 feet 
above the main cave. It is approached by as- 
cending a sand bank; its arch is 30 feet high, 
and the floor sinks in the centre, as in the 
Bachelor’s Hall. The walls and archare rough 
and irregular. 

The Low Ceiling, (at t.) is that portion of 
the main cave extending from this room to the 
Albany Basin. Near the Antichamber, it is 1] 
feet in height, but soon becomes only 42 feet. 
The avenue here is wide, and the ceiling is 
formed of broad flat rocks. 

The Albany Basin, (at u.) is a large room, 
which sinks 5 feet below the passage, while the 
ceiling is considerably elevated and a little 
concave. This room, in its centre, is 20 feet 
in height; its western verge is on a line with 
the main cave, (which passes through it,) and 
the eastern verge makes a half circle—leaving 
the room 150 feet wide across its eentre. Large 
rocks frequently fall from the ceiling; so that 
it is dangerous to remain long in this room. A 
few years since, while a party were exploring 
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this region, a large rock fell from the ceiling | 
near them, producing a tremendous crash which 
reverberated long and loud throughout the ca- 
vern. 

The Full Room, (m.) is the ne plus ultra of 
the main cave. It is situated 30 rods from the 
Albany Basin, and about 7 miles S. 8. E. from 
the mouth of the caves. It appears as though 
there originally had been a spacious room here, 
which is now almost filled up by a rocky hill. 
From the summit of this hill to the arch of the 
room, there is a space of only 5 feet; and about 
the same space extends, ina line east and west 
from the summit, quite down the declivity on 
each side, to the floor of the room ; while a few 
feet south of the supposed line the room is com- 
pletely filled up, and towards the north the 
space gradually widens, till on the N. E. and 
N. W. sides the space between the side of the 
hill and the walls of the room is some 12 feet. 
On entering this room from the north, the ele- 
yated arch and widening walls bespeak an ele- 
gant apartment; but in a few steps the base of 
the hill appears. 
40 feet, and the arch of the room examined. 
The arch is composed of a shelly limestone 
rock, in which not a single vertical fissure can 
be found. There is no doubt, were it not for 
this hill, the cavern would be found to extend 
still further. 

Having compieted our tour of the Main Cave, 
we will conclude this article with a short sketch 
of the Rocky Cave—leaving the Black Snake 
Branch, Stephens Cave, and the Haunted Cham- 
bers, for the next number. 

The Rocky Cave,(M.) This is very appro- 
priately called rocky cave, for very truly 

“« Through a dark cave the craggy passage lies.” 
It is a branch of the main cave, and is given off 
at the Panther’s Room. At first, it is large and 
ordinarily smooth, but soon becomes very 
rough. The ledges of rock dip considerably 
to the horizon, and in many places heaps of 
loose rock nearly fill up the passage; then 
again the same ledgy floor appears ; so that the 
road is over a succession of rocky hills and 
dells. Half a mile from the Panther’s Room, 
but a few rods apart, are two avenues branch- 
ing off from the Roeky Caye. The first has 
been explored about 7 rods, but not to the end, 
for sharp ridges and deep furrows, which ex- 
tend from one side of the avenue to the other, 
make it difficult and even dangerous to proceed. 


This may be ascended some | 


| the people would want honesty.’ 


branch, and is found to terminate a few rods 
from where it is given off. Half a mile from 
these branches is a third branch, very similar 
to the first. From this, the Rocky Cave ex- 
tends yet another half mile, to its termination ; 
making its whole length a mile and a half. 

The last half mile is very rough indeed, 
though the guides find a tolerably good path by 
crossing occasionally from side to side, where 
the fragments which fall from the walls have 
made it more level by filling up the inequali- 
ties. ‘Towards the centre of the avenue, how- 
ever, there is a continual succession of sharp, 
broken ridges, and cragged points, formed by 
the vertical edges of the rocks, which leave 
deep yawning fissures between them. 

The several passages of this Cave are from 
40 to 50 feet wide, and are arched by the shelv- 
ing rocks of each side, which meet far above 
like the opposite sides of the roof of a building. 
The height of the roof varies very much. It is 
generally from 30 to 60 feet, though in many 
places towering fissures extend to such an ele- 
vation that a ‘thick darkness’’ entirely ob- 
scures the view. J.S. W. 


Original. 
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BY SAURIN E. LANE. 

Says Harrington, ‘‘ the people without the 
senate would want wisdom; the senate without 
Without 
doubt there is more honesty, more of the true 
spirit of patriotism in the cottage than in the 
palace. There ambition has not overleaped the 
bounds of reason, or buried the interests of the 
world in the interests of self. Z'heir country’s 
good—their country’s glory, is the burden of 
many a prayer which ascends from the still- 
ness of their sequestered homes. All may not 
have the capacity of a Cmcinnatus, but their 
bosoms may glow with a kindred feeling. Thus, 
the honest Switzer’s love for his country has 
become proverbial. Bieak and cold as are his 
native hils, he loves them. How often too has 
the noble Caledonian bared his bosom to the 
fearful onset of the haughty Southron. Why is 
this? And why is it that at all times, and in 
all places, arise indignant, honest souls, when 
the land of their nativity groans beneath wrongs 


The second is almost as rough as the first 


of oppression ? 
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‘‘ Why beats the bosom with illustrious dreams | 
| will this question or that best subserve the in- 


Of self exposure, laudable and great— 
Of gallant enterprize, and glorious death ?” 


There seems something implanted in our ve- | ° |, 
| midnight cabals. 
ry natures, which makes us, as we gaze upon 


inj try,b t triots. Why 
| multitudes around echo and re-echo the cry. 


is this? | 
Who of us but loves to dwell upon the scenes | 
of childhood—the heyday, the dream of our 


youth—when all the world wore a charm, and_ 
interest clothed the most common place 


event? It cheers the soul to recall so soft and 
pleasing recollections, and we feel that those 
were happy days—a bright spot in existence. 
With what fondness too, do we treasure the least | 
memento of our young years. Nature has 
wisely implanted these feelings in the bosom of | 
man. If we then so fondly cherish early re- | 
collections and the memento of youth, with 
what pleasurable emotions should our bosoms 
swell when we recollect the land with which | 
all these remembrances are associated: the 
land from whose air we drank our being ; whose 
sky the pall of anxiety and care never darken- | 
ed. Memory delights to wander forth through | 
its sunny fields and snuff its vernal airs. Tho’ | 
| 


{ 


a sea of trouble and misfortune close around 
us, still the mind clings to early scenes. Like | 


| 


so many tendrils, they entwine around our | 
heart’s affections, and bind us in their close | 


embrace. How can it be otherwise? Where 
then is the man who does not feel that it is no- 
ble to die for hiscountry? Where is he whose 
country does not become the 


“ loadstone of 


The soul! the true magnetic pole, to which 
All hearts point duly north like trembling nee- 
dles ?” 


There is much too, to cherish patriotic sen- 
timents in the idea that here our ancestors liv- 


ed and flourished and died, of whose virtues we 
are honestly proud, and whose faults with the 


greatest care we bury in forgetfulness. And, | 


as we bend over their graves, or gaze upon the 


monumental pile—those connecting links be- | 


tween them and us—new affections sensibly 
bind us closer to our country, and the fires of 
patriotism burst out anew. 

But although the man whose pulse does not 
beat with love for his country ought to be the 
object of abhorrence, yet patriotism is liable to 
abuse. It may become mad with the spirit of 
party. Then indeed it ceases to become patri- 


otism, and the great question becomes—how 


terests of my parly? while their cowntry is for- 
gotton in the excitement of cliques, and of 
Away from my bone!” 
rings loudly on the night air, and senseless 


But there are other ways in which patriotism 
is liable to abuse. Says an eloquent pen, ‘‘in 
the most virtuous times of the Roman republic, 
their country was their idol, at whose shrine 
their greatest patriots were at all times, pre- 
pared to offer whole hecatombs of human vic- 
tims. The interests of other nations were no 
further regarded than as they could be made 
subservient to the gratification of her ambition: 
and mankind at large were considered as pos- 


| sessing no rights but such as might, with the 


greatest propriety be merged in that devouring 
vortex.’’ Patriotism, carried to such an ex- 
cess, becomes indeed a vice. To plant the 
cypress in other lands, that the laurel may 
flourish in our own, is like taking the goods of 
another to enrich ourselves, and is deserving of 
no better appellation than a splendid theft. 

We know that man is ambitious. In the 
language of Persius, ‘‘It is pleasing to be 
pointed out by the finger and have it said this 
is he.”? And it is never more pleasing than 
when man imagines his own glory is seconded 
by that of his country. There is no doubt but 
Napoleon, much as he loved himeelf, loved 
France. For her he loved to ride forth and 
**bid the battle bleed.’? But who can con- 
template this new Sesostris and pronounce his 
patriotism a virtue? He did not, with the vi- 
sion of a true patriot, discover that the world 
had rights as well as his own delightful France ; 
and we can only contemplate him, however the 
splendor of his genius may at first affect us, as 


** A thing of blood, whose every motion 
Was timed with dying cries!” 


There have been spirits, however, whom we 
love and revere—in whom have been united 
whatever can distinguish human nature, or el- 
evate mortal man to a resemblance with the 
divinity; who have been actuated by the ten- 
derest sentiments, the most undaunted resolu- 
tion, and the most sublime love of virtue—who 
have embraced the eternal pillars of justice, 
determined to fall only with the temple of 
truth itself. Such spirits we delight to honor. 
How sacred is the name of Wallace! How 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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goiltiike is that of Was hington! 


But, let no one suppose that he can serve his | 


country only in the senate and the field. The | 


smallest pebble may be of use as well as the 
corner stone of our political fabric. 


way, but an innumerable host. Indeed the 
character of a nation takes its coloring from | 
the mass. 

Let each one then be careful to exercise a 
proper influence in his own sphere, having his 
country’s good at heart. If profligacy is a 
natien’s curse, let us by our example teach re- 
form. If avarice with his barbarous grasp 
cause the widow and the orphan to mourn, let 
us frown the avaricious into benevolence. If 
a serious attention to the sciences tends to hu- 
manize mankind, to soften the temper, and to 
cherish those fine emotions of the soul in which 
true virtue and honor consist, let us foster in- 
stitutions of learning. If sloth casts its baleful 
influence around, let us stir up the indolent 
to industry and enterprize. If we would be | 
true patriots, let us strive to do right. If | 


righteousness exalteth a people, then, whether | 


we breathe out our days upon the glebe or in 


the forum, let righteousness in its most extend- | 


ed sense, be our motto. 


For the American Magazine. 


ANCIENT ASTRONOMY. 


SAGITARIUS. 
‘* With bended bow the sullen archer lowers.”’ 

The Archer—The mean declination of this 
sign is 35 deg. S., its centre is considerably 
below the ecliptic; the sun enters it on the 22d 
November. 

It may be known by five stars so arranged 
as to represent a dipper, with a short, straight 
handle, turned nearly upside down, which is 
familiarly known by the name of the milk- 
dipper, because it is in the milky way. 


They are | 
not one or two stars which kindle up the milky | 


ASTRONOMY. shad 


Sagitarius contains seventy stars but none of 
the first or second magnitude. 

By this sign the ancients represented Chiron 
| the Centaur, who they say was the son of Sa- 

turn and Phyllyra; for Saturn, fearing the in- 
_dignation of his wife, Ops, had changed Phyl- 
| lyra into a horse. 

Chiron, when he was grown, betook himself 
| to the woods and fields, and by grazing he 
| learned the virtues of herbs, &c.; hence he be- 

came so excellent a physician that ‘‘he could 

cure every kind of disease, that the gods had 
/not decreed incurable.’”? He taught Ascula- 

pius physic, whoalso became very renowned 
_in the healing art, even restoring life to the 
dead; whereupon Pluto complained to Jupiter 
| that /Esculapius infringed upon his rights and 
| had caused his revenue to diminish, and by his 
_importunity he obtained permission and slew 
him with a stroke of his thunderbolt. 

Chiron was also famed for his skill in shoot- 
ing, hismusical powers, his astronomical know- 
ledge, and became tutor to Hercules, Apollo, 
_Eneus, Achilles and Jason. 

But finally, as he was one day examining 
Hercules’ arrows, one of them slipped from 

the quiver and fell on his foct, and as Hercules 
| had dipped it in the blood of the Lerneon Hy- 
_dra he had just slain, the wound, of course, 
_was incurable. The wound became very pain- 
and the venom extending ‘‘ through his 
_curdled blood,’’ caused his anguish to be so in- 
‘tolerable, that he besought the gods that he 
might die; but being of immortal parentage, 
the petition could not be granted him; though 
the gods at length translated him to the hea- 
-vens, and assigned to him the conspicuous 
_ place he now occupies in the zodiac. 
The Greeks borrowed their figures of the 
| COMME from the Egyptians, and then 
partly invented historical fables of the heroes 
demi-gods represented by them; hence 
“the accounts we have of them are often con 
tradictory. 

By the Archer, they represented the centaur 
Nessus, or Chiron, who was ‘‘a monster of 
iniquity’’, as well as a monster in form; and 
though they attributed to him scientific qualifi- 
_ cations as a teacher of physic, music, astrono- 
my, archery, and the fine arts, yet, say they, 
he was destructive, licentious and cruel. His 
speed was also unparalleled, so that he gene- 
rally escaped the punishment due to his crimes. 
He was constantly engaged in broils and drunk- 
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en revels. He led the van of the centaurs when, 
according to Ovid, they attempted to steal 
away the bride of Pirithous, king of the Lapi- 
the, on the night of his wedding. But the he- 


ro 
“ Thrust aside 


The crowd of centaurs, and redeems his bride. 
The monsters nought replied: for words are vain 
—And deeds can only deeds unjust maintain :— 
A massy goblet stood, of antique mould, 

And rough with pictures of the rising gold ; 

The hero snatch’d it up, and dash’d thro’ air, 
Full at the front of the foul ravisher! 

He falls, and falling vomits forth a flood 

Of wine, and foam, and brains, and mingled blood: 
Half roaring, and half neighing, thro’ the halls, 
Arms! Arms! the double form’d with fury calls.’ 


No sooner, however, had he recovered from 
this almost mortal wound, than we see him in 
another fray; and though now more cautious 
to avoid wounds, he was reckless of death, in- 
asmuch as the prophet, his fellow, assured him 
he should not be slain in that fight. 


“ And Auger Astylos, whose art in vain 

From fight dissuaded the four-footed train, 

Now beat tbe hoof with Nessus on the plain, 
But to his fellow cried: ‘ Be safely slow, 

Thy death deferr’d is due to great Alcides’ bow.’” 


And accordingly he was afterwards slain by 
Hercules, for an insult offered to Dejanira. As 
the story runs (Met. B. 9,) Hercules, and his 
beautiful young bride Dejanira, came to the ri- 
ver Erenus. Hercules was now concerned for 
his wife, whom he wished to transfer to the op- 
posite bank. 


* As for himself, he stood unmov’d by fears, 

For now his bridal charge employ’d his cares. 

The strong-limb’d Nessus thus officious cried, 

(For he the shallows of the stream had tried,) 

“Swim thou, Alcides, all thy strength prepare, 

On yonder bank I’xx lodge thy nuptial care.” 

The Aonian chief to Nessus trusts his wife, 

All pale and trembling for her hero’s life, 

Cloth’d, as he stood, in the fierce lion’s hide, 

The laden quiver o’er his shoulder tied; 

For cross the stream his bow and club were cast, 

Swift he plung’d in, “‘ These billows shall be 
pass’d,” 

He said; nor sought where smoother waters 
glide, 

But stemm’d the rapid dangers of the tide. 

The bank he reach’d, again his bow he bears, 

When, hark! his bride’s own voice alarms his 
ears! 

‘* Nessus, to thee I call,” (aloud he cries,) 


|“ Vain is thy trust in flight, be timely wise— 

Thou monster double-shaped, my right set free ; 

_If thou no rev’rence owe my fame and me, 

Though wing’d with horse’s speed, wounds shal! 
pursue.” 

Swift as his words the fatal arrow flew : 

The Centaur’s back admits the feather’d wood, 

And through his breast the bearded weapon stood; 

Which, when in anguish through the flesh he tore, 

From both the wounds gush’d forth the spumy 
gore, 

Mixed with Lerneon venom”. 


Notwithstanding the Centaur’s vices, his be- 
nefactions to mankind were so numerous, that 
the gods assigned him a place in the heavens, 
next east of Scorpio; where 


“ Midst golden stars he stands refulgent now, 
And thrusts the Scorpion with his bended bow.” 
JS. W. 


CORAL ISLANDS. 


Few things are more curious or difficult to 
explain, than the prudigious quantity of coral 
formed in the sea, especially in the tropical 
regions. Coral is the produce of different spe- 
cies of vermes, and it consists chiefly of car- 
bonate of lime. Now it is difficult to conceive 
where these animals procure such prodigious 
quantities of this substance. Sea-water, in- 
deed, contains traces of sulphate of lime, but 
no other calcareous salt as far as we know. 
Hence it would appear, that these creatures 
must either decompose sulphate of lime, though 
the quantity of that salt contained in sea-water 
seems inadequate to supply their wants, or they 
must form carbonate of lime from the consti- 
tuents of sea-water, in a way totally above our 
comprehension. 


There is one consequence of this copious for- 
mation of coral in the tropical regions of con- 
siderable importance to navigation, which has 
been clearly pointed out by Mr. Dalrymple, 
and is now pretty well understood. 


The winds and waves accumulate these co- 
rals in large banks, which, entangling the sand, 
gradually rise above the surface of the waves, 
and form islands. These, in process of time, 
probably by the agency of birds, become co- 
vered with vegetation, and frequently loaded 
with timber. The bottom of the islands is no- 
thing else than a coral bank; the surface is a 
black soil, formed of a mixture of sand and de- 
cayed vegetable matter; the whole island is 
flat, long, and narrow, and extends usually in 
its greatest length from north to south, because 
almost all the winds between the tropics blow 
either from the east or the west. The sides of 
these islands frequently constitute a perpendi- 


cular wall; and the sea, at a little distance 
from them, is of unfathomable depth. 
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Original. 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 


BY HORACE Bb. WEBSTER. 


[Continued from Page 125.) 
GOETHE. 


The masterpiece of Goethe, considered by | 
many as the greatest poem of the age, is the | 
Faust. It is based upon the mysterious con- 
nection between the world of spirits and our | 
own. It touches that chord which vibrates ter- | 
ror in childhood, and forms the darkest and | 
deepest mystery to age. It is impossible to | 
read the Faust without being reminded of the 
Paradise Lost, and of the spirit-world which is | 
there unveiled. 
trast! The Satan of Milton is the impersona-_ 
tion of pride and selfishness, while around his 
character, the Poet, ‘‘has thrown a singu- 
larity of daring, a grandeur of sufierance, 
and a ruined splendor,’? which makes him lit- | 
tle ‘‘ less than archangel ruined:’’ while the | 
Mephistopheles of Goothe cannot be described | 
better than in his own words : 


| 


But how remarkable the con- | 


‘*T am the spirit that evermore denies 

And that with right; for all that doth arise, 
In truth should to annihilation go: 

Therefore ’tis better, that nothing should arise. 
So then is all—what you call sin, 
Destruction—in short Evil 

My proper element.’’ 


| 
Rich and splendid as are many portions of | 


the Faust, written in a style of more than wiz- | 


zard beauty and power—it never can be a po- | 
pular poem ; and this from the very nature of | 
the subject. 


more painfully to view, that ‘‘ aching void” | 


The doubts and denials—the | 


scofis and sneers of the evil spirit, only bring | And names, the heart-mourned, whom stern 


and hollowness, which each one feels, and 
must forever feel, until faithand reverence find | 


a resting-place within the breast. It elevates | 
only to render more fearful and terrible the 
fall. Derision and contempt—however con-— 
genial they may be to man in his present state— 
never lead to love; the highest purest, and 
most god-like feeling, which can enter the bo- 
som of man. The restless and discontented 
spirit of Faust—sickened with the emptiness of 


| 


mere knowledge—diseased in all its powers— | 


finds amid all its changes, no vision of bliss, | 
no hope of happiness. He wanders homeless 
and friendless, and in his own bitter experi- 


| 
j 


| 
18 


ence, feels that he is an outcast and a vaga- 
bond. The world—nature in all her loveli- 


ness and beauty—the rising and the setting 


sun—the moon and stars—all to his vision 


seem distoried—and the harmony of the uni- 


verse jars upon his senses only discord and 
confusion. It is this, however, which invests 


the Faust, with its deep and permanent inter- 


est. The inces ant, unintermitted and terrible 


| contest waged between the principle of good 
_ and the principle of evil in the human breast— 


| the severe warfare between the high soaring 


| spirit, and the ignorance, and sin, and suffer- 
| ing which surround it. 


The dedication to the Fuust is written with 


ali the winning gracefulness and beauty so 
_ characteristic of all Goethe’s poems; ithas been 
| frequently translated, but never with more ele- 
| gance and fidelity, than by the author of ‘* Mar- 


co Bozzaris.’’ 


Dim, shadowy belage of my boyhood’s dream ! 

Still shall I bless, as then, your spell that bound 
me ¢ 

Still bend to mists and vapors as ye seem? 
Nearer ye come—I yield me as ye found me 

In youth your worshipper, and as the stream 
Of air that folds you in its magic wreaths 
_ Flows by my lips, youth’s joy my bosom breathes. 


_ Lost forms and loved ones ye are with you bring 


ing, 
And dearest images of happier days; 


| First love and friendship in your path up-spring- 


ing, 
Like old Tradition’s half-remembered lays ; 
And long slept sorrows waked, whose dirge-like 
singing 
Recalls my life’s strange labyriuthine maze. 


doom 


E’er their years summer summoned to the tomb. 


They hear not these, my last songs—they whose 


greeting 
Gladdened my first. My spring-time friends 
have gone, 
And gone, fast journeying from that place of 
meeting, 


The echoes of their weleeme, one by one. 
Though stranger-crowds, my listeners since, are 
beating 
Time to my music, their applauding tone 
More grieves than glads me, while the tried and 
true, 
If yet on earth, are wandering far and few. 
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A longing long unfelt, a deep-drawn sighing 
For the dark spirit-land o’erpowers me now ; 
My song’s faint voice sinks fainter, like the dying 
Tones of the wind-harp swinging from the 
bongh, 
And my changed heart throbs warm—no more 
denying 
Tears to my eyes, or sadness to my brow. 
The near afar-off seems, the distant nigh, 
The Now a dream, the Past reality.” 


Perhaps the most beautiful scene in the dra- 
ma, is that in which the wretched and unhappy 
Faust, overcome by his feelings and his pas- 
sions, despairing, and knowing not whither to 
turn for consolation and solace, resolves upon 
suicide, and dares himself to the deed. He 
reaches down from an old casket, a goblet in 
which to mix the poison-draught: He looks 
upon the cup; it had been an heir-loom in his 
family, and as he surveys the quaint and curi- 
ous figures carved upon it, his mind reverts to 
the days when it circulated around his father’s 
festal board—the old remembered faces seated 
there—who quaffed its contents at a draught— 
revive before him. The scenes of his boyhood 
—of his happier days, grow bright around him, 


and his affections again regain their influence. 


At this moment the sweet thrilling and soul 
subduing tones of the Easter Hymn fall upon 
his ear: He listens now to the sounds which 
had often fallen upon his ear, and died away 
without exciting one feeling of joy or one thrill 
of emotion—as to tones of an unearthly melody 
and earth and life regain their power, and he 
becomes a manonce more. We have extract- 
ed portions of this scene from the translations 
of Dr. Anster and Lord Gower. 


Faust. 
* And thou, clear crystal goblet, welcome thou! 
Old friend and faithful, from thy antique case, 
Come forth with gay smile now, 
As gently I displace 
The time-stain’d velvet; years unnumbered, 
Forgotten hast thou slumbered ; 
Once bright at many a festival, 
When in the old man’s hall, 
Old friends were gathered all, 


And thou with mirth didst light grave features up. 


On days of high festivity, 

And family solemnity, 

As each to each passed on the happy cup ; 
Its massy pride, the figures rich and old, 

Of curious carving, and the merry task 

Of each (thus did our pleasant customs ask) 
Who drank, the quaint old symbols to unfold, 


In rhymes made at the moment; then the mask 
Of serious seeming, as at one long draught 
Each guest the full deep goblet duly quaffed ; 
The old cup, the old customs, the old rhymes, 
All now are with me: all, that of old times 
Can speak, are speaking to my heart: the nights 
Of boyhood, and their manifold delights ; 
Oh! never more to gay friend sitting next 
Shall my hand reach thee; never more from me 
Shall merry rhyme illustrate the old text, 
And into meaning read each mystery. 
This is a draught that, if the brain still think, 
Will set it thinking in another mood ; 
Old cup, now fill thee with the dark brown flood ; 
It is my choice, I mixed it, and will drink : 
My last draught this on earth I dedicate, 
(And with it be my heart and spirit borne,) 
A festal offering to the rising moon! 

(He places the goblet to his mouth.) 
Bells are heard and voices in chorus. 


Easter Hymn. Chorus of angels. 
Christ is arisen— 
Hail the glad day, 
Ye children of clay, 
Who are but the prey 
Of weakness and sorrow ! 
The grave is no prison, 
The Lord hath arisen ! 


Faust. 
Oh, those deep sounds, those voices rich and hea- 
venly! 

How powerfully they sway the sou!, and force 
The cup uplifted from the eager lips! 
Proud bells, and do your peals already ring, 
To greet the joyous dawn of Easter-morn? 
And ye, rejoicing choristers, already 
Flows forth your so!emn song of consolation ? 
That song, whieh once from angel lips resounding 
Around the midnight of the grave, was heard, 
The pledge and proof of a new covenant! 

[He is again interrupted by a chorus of fe- 
male voices, continuing the Hymn.] 


Chorus of women. 
In unguents we bathed 
And in linen arrayed him, 
And folded and swathed, 
In the sepulchre laid him! 


We folded in sorrow 
His corse on the bier ; 

But ah! on the morrow 
The Lord is not here! 


Chorus of angels. 


The Lord hath arisen, 
Sorrow no longer: 
Temptation hath tried him, 
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But he was the stronger. 
The grave is no prison, 
The Lord hath arisen. 


Faust. 
Soft sounds, that breathe of Heaven, most mild, 
most powerful, 
What seek ye here ? Why will ye come to me 
In dusky gloom immersed? Oh! rather speak 
To hearts of soft and penetrable mould ! 
I hear your message, but I have not faith, 
And miracle is Faith’s beloved offspring! 
I cannot force myself into the spheres, 
Where these good tidings of great joy are heard ; 
And yet, from youth familiar with the sounds, 
Even now they call me back again to life ; 
Oh! once in hoyhood’s time, the love of Heaven 
Came down upon me, with mysterious kiss, 
Hallowing the stiliness of the Sabbath day! 
Then did the voices of these bells, me!odious 
Mingle with hopes and feelings mystical : 
And prayer was then indeed a burning joy! 
Feelings resistless, incommunicable, 
Drove me a wanderer through fields and woods ; 
Then tears rushed hot and fast—then wes the 
birth 
Of a new life and a new world for me. 
These bells announced the merry sports of youth, 
This music welcomed in the happy spring: 
And now am I once more a little child, 
And old remembrance, twining round my heart, 
Forbids this act, and checks my daring steps— 
Then sing ye forth—sweet songs that breathe of 
Heaven! 
Tears come, and earth hath won her child again. 


The hymn now closes with a strain from the 
chorus of the disciples, and then a renewed as- 
suranc* from the angels, of peace on earth and 
good will to men. 


Chorus of Disciples. 
He, who was buried, 
Hath burst from the grave! 
From death re-assuming 
The life that he gave, 
Is risen in glory, 
Is mighty to save ! 
Enthroned in brightness, 
His labors are over ; 
On earth his disciples 
Still linger and suffer. 
Chorus of angels. 
Rejoice! ye sons of men, rejoice! Awake the 
choral strain, 
The Savior who was crucified has broken his 
death chain. 
And ye that followed him with love, if ye but duly 
prize, 


On earth the counsels that he gave, shall meet 
him in the skies. 


With one more quotation, the celebrated 
passage, as translated by Mrs. Austin, in which 
Faust replies to Margaret’s anxious and affec- 
tionate enquiries into the state of his religious 
opinions and belief, we shall close our extracts 
from this drama. 


Who can name Him? 

And who declare 

I believe in him ? 

Who can feel, 

And dare affirm 

I believe in Him not? 

The All-encompassing, 

The All-sustaining, 

Encompasses, sustains he not 

Thee, me, Himself ? 

Spreads not the Heaven its vault above? 

Lies not the earth stedfast beneath ? 

And climb not the eternal stars 

Beaming with friendly light ? 

Doth not mine eye gaze in the depths of thine? 
Doth not all that is 

Press on thy head and heart, 

And visibly, invisibly, 

Weave its mysterious web eternally around thee? 
Fill with it now thy heart—howe’er capacious— 
And when that feeling mounts to perfect bliss, 
Then call it as thou wilt— 
Callit Joy! Heart! Love! 
I have no name for it— 
Feeling is all— 

Name is but sound and vapor, 
Inshrouding Heavyen’s flow! 


God! 


We have dwelt so long upon the Faust, that 
we have time only to allude to the other writ- 
ings of our author, and shall therefore merely 
notice those which have been translated into 
English. The Jphigenia—the most classic 
poem of the last century, beautifully che rac- 
terized by Augustus Von Schlegel, as ‘ an echo 
of Greek song,’ was elegantly translated in 
1793 by W. Taylor, of Norwich. The Wil- 
helm Meister’s Lehrjahre and Wanderjahre— 
two of the most admirable of Goethe’s works, 
embodying the wonderful universality of his 
genius—have been transcribed in a style wor- 
thy of their author, by Goethe’s warmest ad- 
mirer, Thomas Carlyle. Stella was translated 
in 1798. We do not know that the Zusso or 
Egmont have either been entirely translated. 
The epic poem of Herman and Derothea is 
written in hexameters, and was translated in 
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the same metre into English by Mr. Holcroft; || ledged by many as the master spirit of the age, 


and it is perhaps owing to the style, that this 
poem is so little known to English readers. 
Among the latest publications of the London 
press, isa translations of Goethe’s Farben-lehre, 
a scientific treatise on the Doctrine of Colors. 


Goethe are full of grace and beauty, perfect in 
their form and style ; and in each may be seen 


and byall as one endowed with the highest and 
lofiiest gifts of genius, surveying the scene in 
which he was placed, following step by step 
his ascent up the hill of fame, he might wi.h- 


out vanity have quoted his own lines and said: 
The songs, ballads, and minor poems of — 


the power of one ‘‘ gifted with the vision and | 
/MEMORABLE EVENTS IN NOVEMBER. 


the faculty divine.” Inall his writings we re- 
cognize the powers of a lofty intellect, and bow 
before it as a spirit, and feel insome degree 


the awe—which was felt by one of old—when | 


‘*in thoughts from the visions of the night—a 
spirit passed before his face, and the hair of his 
flesh stood up,””—a calm, lofty, ecld, majestic 
spirit—intellect in its highest manifestations 
and intellect alone—the spirit of reverence and — 


love is wanting—love, the basis of the social 
affections, and in a higher sense, the basis | 


ly feelings, the warm and heartfelt sympa-_ 
thies,are wanting. They find no resting place, 

no home for the soul. 
same care, and polished with equal skill, his | 
descriptions of vice and virtue ; and it is in his 
indifference to either that the most dangerous 
influence of his writings lies. ‘‘ To all who 
feel the close, the inseparable connection which — 
should exist between the aim of literature and 


the cultivation of the heart, there is something — g90 men, was attacked by 300 Green Mountain 


| boys under Col. Warren and compelled to re- 
‘which is deadening ina high degree. Amidst | 


in the novels of Goethe,’’ says a recent writer, 
all the polished beauty and marble grace of | 


miration, not with sympathy. 
they contain nothing by which we can be made | 
wiser and better, and we turn in disappoint-— 
ment from the man, who, when we ask for. 
bread, coldly presents us withastone.’’ Goethe 


ration in Boston. 


‘* My inheritance, how wide and fair! 
Time is my estate, to time I’m heir.” 


Extracts from ‘* Every Day Book.” 


Nov 1, 1755, Lisbon destroyed by an earth- 
quake. 1765 ‘Lhe stamp act went into ope- 
‘The day was ushered in with 


_ the tolling of bells, many shops and stores were 


shut, effigies of the authors and fiiends of the 
act were carried abeut the street-, and after- 
wards torn in pieces by the populace. 

Nov 2, 1726 Sophia Dorothea, queen of 
George 1. of England, died at the castle of Ah- 
len in Hanover, in which she had been immur- 


of religion, is wanting—humanity, the kind- i ed since 1694 on a charge of an intrigue with 


count Koning marke ; a charge which was 


never proved, and generally disbelieved. 


He elaborated with the 


Nov 3, 1603 Henry 1V. of France granted 
to Pierre du Gast, sieur de Monts, a patent of 
the American territory, from the 40th to the 


46th degree of north latitude, with power to 


was not in his life or his feelings a German— | 


the world was his home—the universe bounded 
nothis vision, nor limited his powers. His was 
a spirit etherial, and yet not all angelic ; but 
the student will always find in the perusal of 
his works, 


“ Deposited upon the silent shore 

Of memory, images and precious thoughts, 

That shall not die, and cannot be destrvyed. 
Wordsworth. 


In the decline of life, surrounded with ho-— 


‘ died at Goritz in Illyria, an exile. 
their execution, we regard them with cold ad- _ ynia, an exile 


We feel that | his arbitrary measures ——1837 Baron Albert 


- colonize and rule it, and to subdue and Chiis- 


tianize its 1ative inhabitants; and the exclu ive 
right to the commeice of peltry in Acadie and 
the gulf of St. Lawrence. 1775 St. Johns 
surrendered to the Americans. Gen. Carleton 
in attempting to cro s the St. Lawrence with 


tire; which induced the garrison to capitulate. 

Nov 4, 1836 Charles X. ex-king of France, 
I He suc- 
ceeded Louis XVIII., but lost the throne by 


died at Paris, aged 70; a celebrated French 
physician, and author of numerous wo:ks on 
— connocted with his profession. 

Nov 5, 1731 Philip Van Courtland, an offi- 
cer of the revolutionary war, died at New-York, 
aged 82. 1782 The America, a 74 gun ship, 
built at Portsmouth, N. H., by order of con- 
gress, was launched. This was the first line of 
battle ship ever built in America. 

Nov 6, 1622 King James issued ‘‘a procla- 
mation, prohibiting interloping and disoiderly 
trading to New-England in America. This 


remarkable edict was intended to protect the 


trade of the colony, but so far fiom proving 
beneficial to the company, really brought on 
its dissolution. 1792 battle of Jemappe, in 
which the French revolutionists under Demou- 
rier, after a bloody action, gained a decisive 
victory over the Austrians: and a short time 
after every town in the Netherlends except 


nors on the right hand and on the left, acknow- | Luxemburg was in the hands of the French. 
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jov 7, 1783 The last person publicly burn- 
ed by the Spanish Inquisition. This was a wo- 
man, who perished at Seville. The victims of 
that diabolical institution were afterwards 
doomed to die in dungeons, where the shrieks 
of agonizing nature could only be heard by 


those whose interest it was to conceal them. | 


1838 Anne Grant, a Scotti-h authoress, 


died, aged 84. She was distingui hed for her | 
lite:ary taste and conversational powers. The | 


scene of her dmerican Lady is laid in the city 
city of Albany. 

Nov 8, 1837 Edward Dorr Griffin, an emi- 
nent American divine, died; 15 years presi- 
dent of Williams College. 

Nov 9, 1616 Argal returned to Virginia 
from his expedition against the French settle- 
ments in Acadie. At St. Savior he broke in 
pieces the cross which the Jesuits had erected, 
and set up another inscribed with the name of 
the king of Great Britain; at St. Croix he de- 
stroyed all the remains of De Monts’ settle- 
ments; at Port-Royal the entire settlement was 


reduced to ashes in the short space of two 


hours. 

Jov 10, 1759 Captain Hollymore died, at 
Vauxhall, Eng. His mother had prepossessed 
him when a child that he should die on the 10th 


of Nov. 1769, and in consequence of that pre- | 
possession, he made his will and gave orders | 


about his funeral; and though seemingly in 
perfect health when he went to bed, was found 
dead next morning, without the least sign of 
any violence. 1837 Albert Pawling, died, 
aged 88; an officer in the revolutionary army, 
and engaged in several battles; he was the first 
sheriff of Rensselaer county, and first mayor of 
Troy. 

Nov 11, 1835 Great tempest on lake Erie; 
a number of lives and vessels lost; the water 
rose higher than it was ever known before at 
Buffalo, and did great damage. 1837 Thom- 


as Green Fessenden, an American poet and | 


agricultural writer, died. He conducted the 
New-England Farmer many years ; was a man 
of extensive information and considerable lite- 
rary acquirements. 

Nov 12, 1493 Columbus arrived at Navidad, 
on the north side of Hispaniola, where he had 
left a colony on his first voyage, and had the 
mortification to find that the people were all 
dead, and the fort destroyed. 1775 Mont- 
real surrendered to the Americans ; Gen. Pres- 
cott, and several officers with 120 privates were 
intercepted. Eleven sail of vessels, with all 


their contents, fell into the hands of the provin- | 


cials 


Nov 13, 1620 The Plymouth colonists dis-_ 


embarked on cape Cod, and proceeded to make 
discovery of the country, and search for a con- 
venient place of settlement. In the course of 


this search they found baskets of corn conceal- | 


ed under heaps of sand, a quantity of which 
they brought away in a great kettle found at 


the ruins of an Indian house. This gave them | 


seed for a future harvest, and preserved the in- 
fant colony from starvation. 1833 Remark- 


_able meteoric phenomena, which extended 
over a large portion of North-America. The 
first appearance was that of fire works of the 
most imposing grandeur, covering the entire 
vault of heaven with myriads of fire-balls re- 
sembling sky rockets, and showers of fiery 
snow driven with inconceivable velocity to the 
northwe-t. Similar phenomena were witnes_ed 
in Arabia on this day the previous year It 
was observed again on this day 1828, at New- 
York and New-Haven. 

Nov 14, 1832 Charles Carroll died, aged 96; 
the last surviving signer of the declaration of 
independence. He studied the law in France 
and England, and returned to America at the 
age of 27, where he was soon known as an ad- 
vocate for liberty, and as one of the best poli- 
tical writers in Maryland. He quitted public 
life in 1810. 

Nov 15, 1812 The Cossacs under Platoff fell 
in with 12 pieces of French cannon, and an 
immense train of carriages filled with plunder, 
abandoned by the French army. The horses 
lay dead in their harnes es, and mingled with 
them lay hundreds of human bodies, which had 
perished from the intense severity of the cold, 
from hunger or fatigue, in their retreat from 
Moscow. 

Nov 16, 1776 Fort Washington surrendered 
to the British under Gen. Cornwallis. Col. 
Magaw, finding the fort too small to contain 
all the men, the amunition nearly exhausted, 
and the force of the assailants too great to be 
resisted, surrendered the garrison, 2,000 men, 
prisoners of war. 1777 Fort Mifflin, on the 
Delaware, attacked by the British from their 
ships and the batteries on shore. So much 
damage was done that the Americans, expect- 
ing an assault, abandoned it in the night. 

Nov 17, 1769? Mr. Bruce in passing the Tar- 
anta mountain in Abyssinia, encountered an ex- 
traordinary phenomenon. The mountain tops 
were hid in the clouds, and loud thunder was 
heard. The river scarcely ran at the time of 
passing it; when suddenly a noise was heard in 
the mountain above louder than the loudest 
thunder. His guides flew to the baggage, and 
removed it to the top of a green hill, which was 
no :ooner done than the river was seen coming 
down in a stream about the height of a man, 
and the breadth of the whole bed it ued to oc- 
cupy. An antelopegsurprised by the torrent, 
was driven to the station where they stood. 
1835 Remarkable aurora bore alis; in extent 
and magnificence one of the grandest forms of 
this mysterious phenomenon. It attracted no- 
lice throughout the United States and Canada, 
and on the 18th was seen in Europe. 

Nov 18, 1755 A great earthquake, extend- 
ing from New England to the West-Indies, 
damaging the houses throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the coast. Inthe harbor of St. Martin the 
sea withdrew leaving the vessel. dry and the fish 
on the banks; when it came in the water over- 
flowed the lowlands. 776 Fort Lee eva- 
cuated by the Americans under Gen. Greene. 

|The British, 6,000 men, under Cornwallis, ad- 
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Mr. Jefferson and his measures. 
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vancing to its reduction, it was found that the | 
conflict would be too unequal to attempt its— 


defence. 
Nov 19, 1731 William Edie, bellman of. 


Canongate in Edinburgh, died, aged 120. He 


had buried the inhabitants of Canongate thrice. | 


He was 90 years a freeman, and married his | 


enn career asa reformer of roads ; yet he 
ecame so great a benefactor that the British 


| government made hima grant of nearly $50.000. 


Nov 27, 1520 Fernando Magalhaen; entered 
the Pacific ocean, through the straits which 
bear his name. He navigated its waters three 
months and twenty days without finding an is- 


second wife, a young woman, after he was 10) , land ; but during this course he enjoyed con- 


years old. 


| 


tinuous fair weather, with such favorable winds, 


Nov 20, 1780 battle at Black-Stocks and | that he bestowed on the ocean the name of Pa- 
defeat of 250 British under Col. Tarleton, by a | cific, which it still bears. 


body of American volunteers under Sumter. | 
——1840 A series of extensive hurricanes and | the Passaic betore Cornwallis. The diminution 


storms, which commenced on the 13th and | 
swept over England, Ireland and part of France, | 
ceased their fury. The destruction of lives and | 
roperty, on land and at sea was immense. 
Nov 21, 1736 Battle of Porto-Bello. <A 
squadron was fitted out in England for the pur- | 
po e of destroying the Spanish settlements in | 
the Wesi Indies, and placed under admiral | 
Vernon. The attack was made on Porto Bello 
by the English, and after a furiovs engagement | 
on both side’, the town surrendered. 1783 | 
The Marquis d’ Arlandes and M. Pilatre Rosial 
made an aerial voyage ina machine called a | 
Montgolfier, in honor of the inventors, it being | 
the first balloon rai ed by rarified air. 


Nov 22, 1652 The province of Maine was, | 
by the request of its inhabitants, taken under | discovery of that river; having ascertained that 


the protection of Mas:achusetts ; it was made | 


a county, by the name of Yorkshire, and sent | J } 
_with a direct communication with the Tschad 


Nov 23, 1833 Jean Baptiste Jourdan, a lake. 


deputies to the general court at Boston. 


celebrated French general of the revolution, 
died. 
1796 subdued Franconia. 
Napoleon at St. Helena, ‘‘is a poor general, | 
but he pos essed the virtues rare among his | 
competitors, of honor, integrity and humani- | 

39 

Nov 24, 1638 Quinnipiack, now New-Ha- 
ven, purchased of Monauguin, sichem of the | 
country, in consideration of protection from | 
hostile Indians, and a payment of 12 coats of 
English cloth, 12 alchymy spoons, 12 hatch- 
ets, 12 hoes, 2 dozen knives, 12 porringers, and | 
4 cases of French knives and scissors. 


“Jourdan,” said 


In 1794 he conquered Belgium, and in | 


_arises from touching it. 


| 


1835 


William Duane died at Philadelphia ; many | 


years editor of the Jurora, one of the most | 


able an: distinguished papers which supported 


Nov 25, 1753 Fort du Quesne taken by the 
British and provincial army, 8,00 men, under 
Gen. Forbes ; the French garri-on, deserted by 
the Indians, being unequal to its maintenance. 
In compliment to the popular minister William | 


an important place at the head of the Ohio. 
Nov 26, 1829 Bushrod Washington, died; 
one of the judges of the supreme court of the 
United States. Great inundation of the Nile 
begun, by which 39,09) persons perished 
1836 John Loudon Mc Adam, died in Scotland, | 
aged 8); the celebrated introducer of the sys- | 


Pitt, it was named Pittsburg, and has become | 


tem of road making which bears his name. He | 
was 60 years of age when he commeneed his | 


Nov 28, 1776 Washington retreated across 


of the American army by the departure of those 
whole term of service had expired, encouraged 
the British to pursue the remaining force with 
the prospect of annihilating it. The pursuit 
was urged with so much rapidity, that the rear 
of the army, pulling down bridges, was often 
within sight and shot off the van of the other, 
building them up. 

Nov 29, 1840 Revolt of Poland commenced 
at Warsaw, in consequence of the severe and 
insulting conduct of the grand duke Constan- 
tine. The insurrection extended quickly 
through the country, and into Lithuania and 
other parts of ancient Poland. 

Nov 30, 1830 The two Landers in descend- 
ing the Niger, reached the sea, completing the 


the Benin, the Nun and the New Calabar riv- 
eis, are all mouths of the great river Niger, 


WHY THE NETTLE STINGS. 
The common large nettle is known by griev- 


_ ous experience to every one, though, perhaps, 


you have never yet inquired whence the pain 
The sting is not, 
like a pin or needle, solid throughout; but is 
hollow at the centre, and perforated at the 
point; and when touched it is not only sharp 


| enough to pierce the skin, but also is so con- 
| structed as to inject a particle of poisonous flu- 


id into the wourd it makes, and this ts the 
source of the pain which follows. The wound 
itself is so minute that it would scarcely be felt; 
but the poison irritates, inflames, and causes 
the well known pain alluded to. The plant, 
the small species of which stings the most se- 
verely, is covered all over with hairs; but by 
using a microscope or magnifying glass, you 
may perceive that these are not all of one kind, 
some being perforated, which are the stings, 
while others are not. Each sting stands upon 
a pedestal, and this pedestal performs the office 
both of a gland ani a poison bag. It is cellu- 
larand spongy within; the sting is placed in 


| its top, and may be moved by a light pressure 
' to either side, or round in a circle; it seems to 


stand, as it were, on a universal joint. When 
a body tonches its point, the base is pressed 


| down into the spongy pedestal, and the poison- 


ous fluid rushes up through the tube of the 


sting, and flows out of the terminal aperture. 
(Lon. Sat, Jour. [ 
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“Thus—thus # is with fairest things of time! 
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Original. i 


TO AN EGLANTINE ROSE. 


BY MRS. E. M. SHELDON. 
Written during an illness of the author. 


Are you aware that in mild seasons the Eglantine will bud | 
and blossom quite late in the Fall? I have plucked them as | 
late as the middle of October. Letter to a Friend, 


Fairest and last of all the roseate throng, i 
Whose bright corollas thickly clustering \ 
Mid the green foliage of their native vines, | 
Have decked with matchless beauty the rude walls | 
Of our own humble, much loved Cottage Home. | 
Oft have we gazed on their rich coloring, 
And blessed the bounteous hand that gives so much 
To charm the eye, and make home passing fair. | 
Lone one—thou comest to our changeful world | 
When all thy fairy sisterhood are gone, | 
And Summer’s last sad sighs are breathing soft 
Among the fading leaflets of her care, 
A mother’s fond adieu. 

Placked by the hand | 
Of sisterly affection, thou comest to dress i 
The couch of pain with smiles, and soothe the mind | 
Into submission to the will of Him | 
Who as a Father chast’neth those he loves. 
Lovelter, far lovelier dost thou seem 
Than all the tribes arrayed in queenly robes 
That graced the garden, or rich fragrance flung 
Upon the forest air. They’ve passed away! 
But thou art like some wild and gentle one, 
Flitting across Life’s pathway—pouring songs ! 
Of love and joy on the delighted ear. 


* * * * * . * * | 
Dying so soon art thou, my beautiful! | 
Thy blush grows fainter, and thy drooping form | 
And curling leaves bespeak decay and death. 


Our idol ones, sweet flowers of heavenly birth, 
Bloom in the light of love, and soft entwine 
Like clinging vines their tendrils round our hearts, | 
Until stern death doth their young being blight, 
And like my flower they too soon droop and die. 
O! were it not that Revelation lifts 

Despair’s dark veil and bids the light of faith 
Iilume our path, wretched our pilgrimage ! 

But we do know as Spring wil! bring fresh flowers, 
So the eternal day will give us back 

Our precious ones of carth in angels’ dress. 
Expiring one! thanks for thy gentle teachings— 


Thou last loved rose of Summer, fare thee well! | 
Cottage Home, October, S41. 
| 


The heart has no avenue so open as that of | 
flattery, which, like some enchantment, lays | 
all its guards asleep. 


A LAY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 

The warrior came from the tented field, 
In the pride of his young renown, 

He hung on the bough his battered shield, 
And flung his helmet down ; 

His dinted sword was cast aside, 
And he loosed his steel-linked vest, 

And gazed awhile with a warrior’s pride, 
On the scars that marked his breast. 


‘“‘ Farewell, my sword,’’ said the warrior then, 
“ Thou hast served me well and long 

In the strife of lion-hearted men, 
In the fierce and mingled throng ; 

And where thy blade hath flashed on high, 
Red blood hath flowed like wine, 

On the sunny fields of Italy, 
And the plains of Palestine.’’ 


Bright sammer came, and the Sun-God’s eye 
Looked down on a quiet spot, 

And silvered the streams that murmured by 
A sweet vine-covered cot. 

That cot was the home of love and joy— 
There the warrior clasped his bride, 

And the father gazed on his fair-haired boy 
With all a father’s pride. 


Still hangs his shield on the olden bough, 
And his casque is flung beneath, 

And he tastes a purer pleasure now, 
Than he found in the field of death: 

A prattling child and a happy wife, 
Beguile the soldier’s cares— 

No more he pants for the bloody strife, 
His love—his heart is theirs. 


THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
It might naturally seem a great recommenda- 

tion of any study, that it is agreeable to those 

who pursue it; and we should expect, that when 


_a kind of knowledge was in our possession 
_which every child gatches at with delight, all 


parents, and all who have the care of children, 
would be eager to seize on such an instrument 
of education, for the equal relief of the child 
and histeacher Yet lcok to experience, and 
you will find that this consideration has scarce- 
ly a place at all among the principles that regu- 


late education. Look at what history tells us 


of the studies of early enlightened nations; lock 
at the numerous, wealthy, and venerable estab- 
lishments which, over all Europe, have at tlis 


| day the charge of rearing the human intellect; 


nay, look into the bosom of every family, where 
you would imagine that nature had some chance 
of making herself heard, and you will wonder 


| what the principle can be that has dictated to 
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THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


men the studies of childhood. In all these in- 
Stitutions, and parents copy them, you will find 
that the pre-eminent pursuit, the pride of the 


lace, is some sort of cold and barren know- | 
edge, to which there is no natural propensity | 


in a young and growing mind, which is sought 
afier by none of its early desires, which, in its 


full acquisition, supplies the mind with no pow- | 


ers, and which, to acquire, is a toil and suffer- 
ing, that shuts the heart forever after of more 
than half the learners, to pursuits into which 
they have purchased admission with the best 
years of their life. 

Why should this be? Is it that we know not 
where to look for more delightful knowledge? 
or is it that pain is the only salutary discipline 


precious but what is purchased by sacrifices ? 
I will not altempt to investigate th 

which this system has originated; but shall un- 
dertake the more agreeable occupation of con- 
sidering at some length one species of know- 
ledge which is a good deal neglected in our 
own cotntry, and which, it appears to me, is 
full of profit to the student, from childhood to 
hoary years,—and which would require, I be- 
lieve, no other compulsion to its pursuit, than 
the delight it brings with it, in overflowing 
abundance. The study of which I speak is 
that of living nature; the most interesting part 
of what is commonly understood by the name 
of Natural History. 

I shall not say much of the facility of engag- 
ing children in this study—for this should not 
be argued of, but seen—and the opportunity of 
seeing it, of seeing the strong and early feeling 
with which the natural mind is cariied to this 
knowledge, will not fall in every one’s way. 
For our lives are too much withdrawn from 
nature ; and the lives of our children have 
their character from ours. To know what is 
their natural mind, you ought to see them more 
as children of nature, not imprisoned in houses 
and towns, fixed by their place, their employ- 
ments, or the pleasures that are prescribed to 
them, in sechision from nature. Where the 
instruments of all a child’s occupation and a- 
musement are of your making—where all the 
objects on which his eyes can fall are creations 
of human art—where all the pursuits he sees 
going on about him among those he is emulous 
to imitate, are artificial altogether, how is it 
pos ‘ible you should see what native bent there 
is in his mind to those pleasures and thoughts 
which lie among the scenes and beings of the 
natural world? If you would know from your 
own observation, if you would see with your 
own eyes, the strong self-born impulses there 
are in the mind of man, carrying it to the love 
and knowledge of this beautiful world, in the 
midst of which it is placed, to live and grow 
by feeling and thought, you must see him, at 
the season in which his senses are opening upon 
the world—placed in natural life. You should 
see hima child sporting his native liberty a- 
mong fields and woods, trying his new powers 
at his will, and chvosing his own delights from 


sides. 


| 


| 


e causes in | 


amidst the profusion of nature ; where earth, 


_ and air, and water, the grass under his feet, 


and the trees over his head, are all teeming 
with objects that allure his curiosity, or oppress 
him with wonder. 

Would you so place a child with a mind of 
any native spirit of exertion, you would soon 
find him busy in the elements of natural his- 
tory—you would find his mind in some way or 
another strongly engaged among the multitude 
of living creatures that surrounded him on all 
‘Yhat redundant activity of childhood, 
which may be tired out, but cannot be sup- 
pressed, would turn to them for its employment, 
and you would see him, in the first place, con- 
necting his occupations with them. He could 


for a growing mind? or that nothing seems | not be long among them before he would begin 


| to find, that he could make himself pursuits out 


of them; and you would see him making them 
the objects of his thoughts, his desires, his af- 
fections, his exertions: with these, as an eager 


| enemy, hunting, and ensnaring, and way-laying 


them; and with these, as a friend, feeding an 

_managing those he has got into his possession. 
And, in either case, you will see plainly that 
his mind is engaged among them, and that he 
is driven by a strong personal interest to the 
study of their ways of life, their manners, their 


natural histery. For it is only by adapting his 


own proceedings to their nature that he has any 

chance of success. But you would see mcre 
than this: you would sometimes see him sus- 
pended in his pursuits and plays, led away by 
some of the numberless interesting appearances 
_about him, to observe, and study, and under- 
stand, from curiosity and wonder alone. [ 
should have great pleasure in pursuing the his- 
tory of such a boy, and in tracing through the 
pleasures, and occupations, and incidents of 
his early years, the working of those growing 
feelings, which, in their maturity, are the pow- 
er that impels genius through the investigation 
of nature. J should have to trace that history 
from conjecture; but nothing could be of more 
force for the improvement of the science of 


education, than such a history told by those 


| 
| 


who had opportunity of recording it from real 
observation. 

| Ihave said, that, in the present form of so- 
ciety, there are few who have the means of 
watching the working of such feelings in chil- 
dren to any extent. All those who by their 
affluence can shape their life to their own will, 
may see it, and ought to see it, in their own 
children. And slight indications of the same 
will be familiar to every one who attends at all 
_to the ways of children. You may see it, mix- 
ing in the interest they take beyond what we 
can easily sympathize with or conceive, in the 
animals about the house. I know yuu all will 
easily discover other causes for this interest in 
| animals, besides their propensity to the study 
of animal manners. I merely say, this propen- 
_sity does make a part of the interest, and some- 
times you may observe it working alone. If 
you hear a child make a remark on the mode 


, of growth of a plant, comparing it with others, 
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or on any thing singular or interesting in the 
manners or conduct of his animals, you may 
say, ‘‘ This is the real study. His curiosity 
and wonder are inaction. It is his understand- 
ing that is daterested here; and the boy looks 
with those feelings on the works of nature, 
which, if indulged, will make him one day 
wise in the ways of nature.” 

This mode of attaining the rudiments of natu- 
ral history would, I suppose, have a natural 
attraction for almost all children. But I think 
that great numbers would also be drawn to it, 
in its less interesting, because lifeless form of 
representations of the creatures, and books re- 
lating such parts of their manners, their char- 
acter, their history, as are within the compass 
of a child’s wonder. These surely ought to be 
tried, where the means of those better rudiments 
are wanting. This chance, at least, should be 
given to the child of proving his capacity to be 
affected with what is interesting in the living 
works of nature. 

The history of which I spoke, tracing the 
progressive feelings of a mind engaged in the 
observation of living nature, from the first child- 
ish affections to the matured philosophic love 


of truth, and reverential study of creating wis- | 


dom, would be a most effectual argument for 
the utility of the pursuit: since it would show, 
in full and clear light, its whole influence on 
the mind of the student. In the absence of 
such a history, I will mention, in succession, a 
few of the principal advantages, as it appears 
to me, to be derived from the study of natural 
history. 

In the first place, to consider the utility of 


the study in the most practical sense, for the | 


advantage which every one may find in the 
regulation of life, from adding to tle occupa- 


tions imposed on him by necessity, one avoca- | 


tion of pleasure, one pursuit taken up and fol- 
lowed for its own delight merely. If this pur- 
suit is to be furnished by the mind, if it 1s to 
be a study, what is the good to be expected 
from sucha study? It is, that it is an innocent 


employment of time: It is, that it keeps the | 
mind in health by continued activity: It is, that | 


it refreshes the mind from its cares, and its la- 
bors of duty and necessity. This study then is 


useful, which will furnish endless employment | 


| creature that lives. 


the advantage of this study, for drawing on the 
mind through infinite variety of speculation. It 
is not enough to show that the matter is infinite, 
but it should appear, that to him who is once 
engaged in it at all, there will be fresh interest 
continually arising, and impelling him to ex- 
tended inquiry. It should appear that there is 
an intimate connexion among these infinite 
parts, so that he will pass naturally from one 
part to another; so that, I should rather say, if 
he is bent to understand one, he will be required 
to study many others. Suppose you begin with 
a single bird. At once how much you are re- 
quired to know! ‘Take it in its connexion with 
other living creatures. With these it is on both 
sides at war. It has enemies whom it dreads. 
It has those to whom it is itself an enemy, on 
whom it preys. How much of its habits of life 
will depend on these; whom therefore you must 
know. Especially on its prey: for this varies 
with the varying seasons. Why does it vary? 
Here is a fresh region for inquiry. Why does 
one brood of insects come forth for its prey, at 
one season—another at another? You are 
drawn unconsciously to look to the habits of 
these insects, and the multitude of circumstan- 
ces on which they are dependant. Some of 
these feed perhaps on particular species of 
plants. Again, these plants love a particular 
soil; tribes of insects are confined toa particu- 
lar soil. ‘Those that feed on them, will be at- 
tracted to the soil in which they abound. Here 
is new connexion, and another part of nature 
is offered to your curiosity. But your bird mi- 
grates. He comes from a colder, or he seeks 
a mildersky. He leads your imagination with 
him, to study him in his new situation; to see 
him adapting himself to new enemies, new 
prey, new seasons, a new world. 

But to regard it under the higher considera- 
tion of its influence on the character of the 
mind—another great recommendation of this 
study, is the nature of the facts and specula- 
tions among which it engages the mind. It is 
a study of life, enjoyment, and, in a certain 
degree, of mind. It isa study of life. 
fearfully and wonderfully made :”’—so is every 
Though in none does it so 


| impress us as in man, because none is so well 


of time, for it is infinite in its variety, and for- | 


ever unfolding such new scenes to the student 
that there is no fear lest it lose the power of en- 
gaging, and leave the mind again to the burden 
and danger of unoccupied time. 
effectual for keeping the mind in health by con- 
tinued activity, from the same infinite variety, 
which is forever tempting the mind to new in- 
vestigations, and requiring of it more extensive 
and complicated speculation. 
be of power, for refreshing and renovating the 
spirits from their harassing cares, since it leads 


quilizing of all contemplations, the majestic 


order and calm happiness of the world of na- | 


ture? 
Let me illustrate a little, what I have said of 


It must be | 


And must it not | 
what is perfected in himself:—who searches in 


at once away to the most elevating and tran- | 


} 
| 
| 


known to us, none is formed to such high pur- 
poses. But this feeling, more or less strong, 
must attend the whole study of life. 'To con- 
template the great pewers of self-continuance, 
and self-reproduction, with which it is eve 

where accompanied; to observe all the func- 
tions which minister to these great purposes— 
to know the endless varieties of structure, by 
which the same functions are effected in differ- 
ent species—this is to study life. A study which 
cannot but be of deep interest to man, who sees 
in all other creatures, in a less perfect form, 


all the rest of nature the secrets—as far as they 
may be revealed to him—of his own existence. 

It is, besides, the study of enjoyment. It is 
a great part of the business of the naturalist, to 


| understand the happiness of the universe. In 
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every creature in whom he is concerned, this 
is a main object of his inquiry. What are its 
pleasures? What the provisions for its happi- 
ness? For on their pleasures depends much of 
their habits and characters. But I should rath- 
er have said it is the study of sensation :—for 
what he has to make himself acquainted with, 
are desires and affections in which are blended 
intimately pleasure and suffering. I will not 
attempt to speak of the many appearances in 
the manners and conduct of animals, which can 
only be understood by understanding, and, | 
will say, by sympathizing with their feelings; 
but I will just mention what must be uppermost 
in every one’s thoughts when this subject is spo- 
ken of, I mean the maternal love which is so 
conspicuous in so many species. ‘Take this 
alone. Imagine all the feelings and thoughts 
that must pass through the mind of a man, who 
applies himself earnestly to understand this one 
feature in the lives of unreasoning creatures. 
How often—(for it is little that can be done by 
gathering the facts that others have recorded) 
—how often must he have gone and looked at 
these mothers employed in their care of their 
litter or their brood! How long must he have 
stood watching the endlessly varying manifest- 
ations of her love! now solicitous and diligent 
for their sustenance, now changing her nature 
to ferocity for their defence, now merely utter- 
ing itself in caresses, and now rising into en- 
deavours for their instruction. And these af- 
fections which he is to study, what are they but 
the same affections which make up in part the 
soul of man? This then is momentous in his 
inquiry—to compare the same affections in dif- 
ferent creatures, resting in these on instinct, and 
in one on reason. 

I have ventured to say, that it is in some sort 
a study of Mind; by which I mean, of intellect 
distinguished from feeling. If you wish to 
search and understand the wonders of the hu- 
man intellect, you should be careful, I think, 
not to begin with these wonders. ‘The facul- 
ties and attributes of that mind are too high for 
the rudiments of speculation; they are oppres- 
sive by their greatness; they are bewildering 
by their infinite variety. But gowhere you can 
find a part of these faculties, and a moderated 
operation of their powers. Go to the inferior 
creation. Study their mind; and you may find 
intellect in a form which is within your grasp. 
The mind of man studying the mind of man, is 
like a giant wrestling with a giant. When it 
takes under its speculation the intellect of infe- 
rior creatures, it is the same giant dallying 
with a child. 

Am I to add, that far the highest consider- 
ation which I should urge, which almost com- 
mands us to the investigation of nature, is, that 
from every part of nature there speaks one 
voice, the voice of religion! that the whole uni- 
verse is but a manifestation of the attributes of 
its Creator! that to look on the works of that 
Power, fills the heart with love; to know them, 
constrains heart, mind, and soul to adoration! 


Original. 
GEOLOGY OF THE MONTMORENCI. 


BY EBENEZER EMMONS, M. D. 


The fall of the Montmorenci, in whatever 
light it is viewed, is an object of great inte- 
rest. 

Hitherto it has been mostly regarded as an 
interesting spectacle, a magnificent phenome- 
non, and so it truly is; but leaving out of view 
those striking features which impress the be- 
holder with awe and admiration, still it is well 
worthy the attention of the traveller and tour- 
ist. 

I propose, therefore, to give a brief recount 
of those points and features which I found inte- 
resting, on a recent tour of observation to this 
celebrated spot; more particularly, however, 
of the geological structure of the fall, and of its 
immediate vicinity. 

The river Montmorenci flows from the moun- 
tain woodlands, in a southerly direction, and 
joins the St. Lawrence seven miles below Que- 
bec. The fall is sixty or seventy rods above the 
junction of the two rivers, and for this distance 
it is a deep gorge, with perpendicular sides, 
which has been formed by the river. The 
amount of the fall is said to be two hundred and 
forty feet, though to most observers it appears 
something less, which is doubtless owing to the 
great width of perpendicular rock over which 
the river is precipitated. The water in its de- 
scent appears like a broad sheet of white foam, 
which, contrasted with the dark walls through 
which the river has cut its way, adds greatly to 
the beauty and magnificence of the scene, and 
serves to arrest at once the attention of the ob- 
server, and fix him in an attitude of profound 
awe and astonishment. Leaving at this point all 
details in relation to the geography of the river 
and its scenery, we pass to the consideration of 
the geology of its vicinity, and especially of the 
falls, which, as ] have already said, is a spot of 
great interest, and to the scientific tourist fur- 
nishes some facts which will serve to elucidate 
the structure of the surrounding region, which 
otherwise would be quite obscure, or at best 
conjectural. 


The tourist will generally take his departure 
for a visit to the fall from Quebec. His route, 
after passing the bridge over the St. Charles is 
on the Beauport road, the direction of which is 
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indicated by a long row of neat whiie cotiages, 


which form the village of the same name. 
Adjacent to the St. Charles, the country is 
mostly level, and presents fertile and well cul- 
tivated meadows and farms, and for two or two 
and a half miles no rock appears from which 
the geology of the district can he determined. 
The formation at Quebec, as is well known, is 
the graywacke of authors, consisting of schistose 
strata, argillaceous slates, thin bedded sand- 
stones, fine and coarse breccias, of a green co- 
Jor, and inierlaminated with a shaly bituminous 
limestone, in a highly inclined position. This 
rock is lost sight of at the lower part of the ci- 
ty, and disappears at once, and we pass from a 


high, prominent rocky ridge, to a level and | 
smooth country, apparently undisturbed by any | 


uplifts or other derangements. On reaching 


the Beauport river at the southern extremety of | 
| face on which it rests. 
| ganic remains, principally of encrinites. This 


the village, the rock which underlies this sec- 
tion of couniry appears for the first time; it is 


a black limestone, regularly bedded and nearly | 


horizontal, presenting a remarkable contrast | stone, which is composed mostly of broken en- 


with the highly inclined rocks of Quebec. This | crinites ; it is about fifteen feet thick. Suc- 


limestone does not appear entirely alone, for at 
a few points a black slate projects above the 
surface, and occupies a position on the same 
level as the limestone, against which it appa- 
rently rests. 

This association of rocks, taken in connexion 
with their position, indicates some derange- 


ment; and a close examination would undoubt- | 
edly result in the discovery of an extensive | 


fault, or uplift, along the line which the road 


passes. 
To be more particular as it regards the de- 


signation of these rocks, I remark, that the first | 
is very clearly the Trenton limestone, so fre- | 


quently spoken of in the New York Geological 
Reports, containing abundance of the stropho- 


mena alternata, and orthis testudinaria, toge- | 


ther with many other fossils, which are known 


to occur in this rock at various piaces in the | 


state. 


It is equally clear, that the slate is the Hud- | 


son river slate, and which has been shown in 
the reports referred to, to be geologically above 
the Trenton limestone, though here it appears 
resting against it. 

We now proceed to speak of the rocks at the 
falls, and here it is necessary to remark, that 
the strata both above and below will require 
examination. First, then, above the falls, the 
rock of the bed of the river is gneiss, and re- 


| posing upon the edges of the strata composing 


| the bed of the river is, first a sandstone, in 


| a horizontal position, loose in texture, large 
| portions of which are stained green by carbon- 
| ate of copper. It is not over ten feet thick, 
| and is of course unconformable with the gneiss 
| on which it rests. This is the Potsdam sand- 
| stone, so largely developed in the northern 
| countiés of this state. 

The next mass, as we ascend in the series, is 
_made up of boulders, some of which are six or 
eight feet in length; it corresponds to a mass 
which occurs at Chazy, in Clinton county, and 
_ which has been considered as the upper portion 
| of the Potsdam. It is one of the rare instances 
in which boulders of this size appear as the con- 
stituent parts of the regularly stratified rocks. 
Upon these boulders is a compact limestone, 
with its layers conforming to the irregular sur- 
It contains obscure or- 


mass graduates into a gray crystalline lime- 


ceeding to this gray limestone, is the Trenton, 
a mass very well developed, and abounding in 
| characteristic fossils. It is at least sixty or se- 
| venty feet thick, and presents as a whole the 
characters of this limestone in as great perfec- 
| tion as at any locality on the Champlain, or 
in the Mohawk valley. It is worthy of re- 
mark here, that this limestone is an excellent 
| guide in determining the relative position of the 
lower rocks; it forms an excellent starting 
| point from which to trace the ascending or de- 
_scending series. 

| It will be seen from the remarks above, par- 
ticularly by those acquainted with the lower 
| rocks, that two important ones are absent, viz. 
| the calciferous sandrock and the birdseye. The 
first is sometimes two hundred feet thick—the 
latter thirty. This emission is not, however, to 
‘be considered as a very remarkable case, 
though it must be confessed that the calcife- 
| rous is one of the most constant rocks in the 
| Mohawk, and along the Champlain and St. 
Lawrence valleys. The thinning out and final 
_ disappearance of a particular rock is, in fact, 
one of the common changes occurring in the 
| rocky strata. 

| Having briefly enumerated the rocks above the 


| falls, it is time toexamine those below. The 
| first I shall speak of is the one forming the great 
' fall. This is rather a fine grained gneiss, and 
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furnishes from some portions of it, carbonate of 
copper, which stains the sandstone, already no- 
ticed. It rises in a perpendicular ledge, and 
stretches in an unbroken uniform mass entirely 


across the gorge. It is a naked wall, two hun- | 


dred and forty feet high, and serves by its great 
mass, as seen below, to add to the magnifi- 
cence of the scene. 

Against this ridge of gneiss, the black slate 
of the Hudson river series reposes. Viewed 
from above, it appears at the first sight to rest 
upon the gneiss, conformably; but upon a close 
inspection it will be seen that it is in a noncon- 
formable position; the strata of slate are less 
inclined than those of the gneiss, and the whole 
arrangement finally appears to result from a de- 
rangement of the masses. But we have in this 
place several sedimentary rocks of different 
ages, nearly if not quite in contact, resting up- 
on the primary mass, and it might be quite 
puzzling to determine which is the oldest mass, 
the rocks above the fall or the slate below, as 
both rest upon the primary unconformably, and 
only a few years since the slates were placed 
in the geological systems upon the primary in 
the precise position which it here occupies. 

The annexed diagram will serve to explain 
more clearly the relations of the rocks at the 
fall. 


ee. Layer of boulders. 


a. Gneiss. 6d. Potsdam sandstone. 
d. Gray limestone. e. Trentondo. 7. Black slate of the Hud- 


son river series. 


From the facts which have been given, and 
from an inspection of the diagram, it will pro- 
bably be conceded, that there is at the fall of 
Montmorenci a fault, or uplift on one side, by 
which the horizontal masses have been elevat- 
ed, anda down-heave on the other, by which 
the slate has been thrown into an inclined posi- 
tion; for anuplift simply would have fractured 
and elevated the strata, but would have left the 
slates in their original horizontal position, or 


_ perhaps, instead of giving the whole mass an 


inclined position, would have merely bent their 
edges. Such a result is not uncommon. 

An inquiry may be raised at this stage of our 
examination, if the Black Slate really occu- 
pies a position upon and above the Trenton, why 
is it not to be found still in place? The answer 
to this question is at hand; the entire mass of 
slates, shale and sandstone which constitute the 
graywacke of authors is entirely swept off. The 
force from beneath which produced this re- 
markable uplift, shattered and broke the mass 
of shales, &c. so that they were exposed to the 
full force and power of floods and currents of 
water which have swept over the earth at differ- 

ent periods of its history. We are justified al- 
| so in bringing to our aid the transporting power 
of icebergs, agents whose effects and power 
have been admitted by the most learned and 
| able geologists in Europe and in this conntry. 
_ That this answer or conjecture is more than 
probable will be shown in the final report of the 
Second Geological District, the details neces- 
sary to establish such a result not being admis- 
sible in the present number of this magazine. 

But to return to the consideration of the fault 
or uplift which produced the fall of the river at 
this particular place: We are not to suppose 
that it is a mere local derangement limited to a 
few rods, but from what is said in the preceding 
paragraphs it will be seen that there is very lit- 
tle doubt of its extending south along in the di- 
rection of the Beauport road, and that the places 
where the Trenton limestone appears or the 
black slate is found projecting upward in an 
inclined position, we are on the line of this 
fault. But this is not all. We are led to be- 
lieve, from facts which have been accumu- 
lating for several years, that it extends much 
farther south and is to be found pursuing 
nearly a north and south course into the state 
of Vermont, and may be particularly traced on 
a line connecting Johnson’s mountain in Lower 


» Canada, several points on the Missisque bay 
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remarkable uplift at Snake mountain, in Addi- 


149 


| gically the same as the Pulaski and Lorrain 


_ shales, and differ from them only in their inclin- 


son, Vt. A line uniting those points and seve- | 
_ agree with what has been published by English 


geologists of the Cambriun rocks, leaving of 


ral others in the same direction, marks the line 
of a great disturbance which has deranged the 


lower transition rocks for at least four hundred | 


miles. 
is not continuous, and if continuous there are 
evidently many points where the force produc- 
ing it was much greater at some than at others, 
and which has resulted in the projection of seve- 


val mountain masses continuous only for a few | 


miles, all of which are on this line, and in this | 


geological formation, and along which we find 
a remarkable uniformity in the accompanying 
phenomena. Many of these mouniain masses 


are represented on the best maps of Canada, | 


ed position. But over this great extent they 


course out of view the lower portions of this sys- 


Tt may be that this line of derangement _tem, which are either those of shales in an al- 


tered state, or else are the true primary. The 
suggestion contained in these remarks that the 
Cambrian rocks are really a portion (but not 
the lowest portion) of the Silurian, has been a 
conviction of my own mind for a long time, and 
I find that others entertain the same views. It 
is a conviction which has been gaining ground 


| with the progress of discovery, but which has 


Vermont, and New York, and they may be | 
> > 


markable range. 
I do not propose to go into the proof of the 
whole doctrine which is advanced in this es- 


say, in relation to this extended line of derange- | 


ment; the space alloted is too limited, and be- 
sides the required details are unsuitable to the 
character of this magazine. 
one or two important inquiries which may with 
propriety be placed before the reader before I 
close, as they are connected with and related 
to the views which have been expressed in this 
paper. The first is, may not the great fault 
which I have supposed to extend through Low- 
er Canada, Vermont and New York, have 
taused the confusion in the writers on geology 
in regard to the lower transition rock, particu- 


larly the Hudson river slates and shales? May | 


not the same derangement exist in England 
and Wales, and have been the cause, at least 
in part, of their separation from the Silurian 
system, and of their being considered as one 
distinct therefrom, and which has been called 
the Cambrian system? 

In this state it seems to be established that 
we have these rocks (the slates, &c. of Hudson 
river) in two positions, the horizontal and in- 
clined. They occur in the former position at 
Pulaski, Lorrain, Rodman and Pinckney, and 


they are conformable both in position and fos- 
sils to the so called Silurian system. Again 


they occur in Rensselaer and Washington coun- 
ties in Vermont, and the entire length of Low- 
er Canada in an inclined position. Through 
this great extent of country they are mineralo- 


There remains | 


not resulted from any single discovery of itself. 
But it is proper to notice here one source of 
difficulty in regard to the rocks of Hudson ri- 


distinguished from the Green mountains, as | Ve? especially on their eastern border. It is 
they appear merely as outliers in that re- | the fact of their overlapping in this direction, 


the Trenton limestone and the other transition 
rocks beneath. The consequence has been 


_ that geologists, in traveling from east to west, 


or from Massachusetts and Vermont to New- 
York, pass directly from the primary mass to 
the higher members of the transition system, 
consequently they have placed them upon the 
primary, and considered them as the lowest of 
the transition; whereas, there intervenes be- 
tween these Hudson river slates and primary, the 
Trenton limestone, birdseye, calciferous, and 
Potsdam sandstone, the aggregate thickness of 
which exceed a thousand feet. Not oneof the 
lowest members of the transition system appear 
the eastern prolongation between the Highlands 


_ of the Hudson and the Highlands north of Que- 


bec, adjacent to the primary, in consequence 
as has already been said, of the overlapping of 
those rocks formerly termed graywacke or 
now known as the Hudson river slates and 
shales, or the Hudson river series. There are 
two other difficulties which have served to per- 
plex and confuse geologists, viz. the striking 
mineralogical character of some of the masses 
of the Hudson river series, to the talcose 
slates of the primary, and also the great cor- 
respondence in kind and amount of their dip. 
Iam not able for want of space to speak of 
these difficulties. It is evident, however that 
the slates and shales do not conform to the pri- 
mary, they rather rest against the primary, and 
though in both, the dip is to the east, still the 
constant dip of the slates is less than in the pri- 
mary. There is a fact which is worth pursuing 
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and which has some bearing upon this question, 
viz. that the slates of the Hudson river andlake 
Champlain are placed between two different 


mountain systems—the ranges north of the | 
| 


Mohawk valley, all of which clearly compose | 
one system, and the Green mountains which is 
another. The force which may have served to | 
produce one or the other of these systems may 
have caused this remarkable derangement in | 
the slate system, producing at the period of | 
their elevation the derangementcalled a down- | 
heave. The known facts, however, are not 
sufficient to establish the mode and manner in 
which these border rocks as they may be term- | 
ed, (meaning the slates and shales,) were de-_ 
ranged. They are not of great thickness where | 
they are horizontal, but when inclined, they ap- | 
pear to be immensely thick. In crossing the | 
formation, for example from east to west, it is | 
apparently 20 or 25 miles thick, for as yet it | 
has been impossible to recognize the recurrence | 
of a single stratum in this distance, yet it may | 
be possible hereafter. In whatever manner the | 
force really operated, it seems to have produc- | 
ed an effect analogous to that of a plough in | 
turning up successive furrows, leaving them pa- | 
rallel and standing upon their edges. There | 
canbe no doubt, however, that in the twenty- | 
three or four miles east of the Hudson, the dis- | 
tance which these rocks extend, there are nu- | 
merous repetitions of the same layers, for it | 


cannot be supposed for one moment that any of | 
the formations above the primary can be of this 
enormous thickness, which observation seems to | 
indicate. | 

I must now close my remarks, having ex- 
tended them farther than was intended when I | 
commenced. I have done this, however, in | 
hopes that some of my observations may induce | 
others to follow out some of the suggestions. | 
Probably there is no field more interesting than 
the one in which these observations have been | 
made, nor one which is so obscure, and which, 
therefore, will require a multitude of observers | 


before it can possibly receive its full and per- , 
fect elucidation. | 


ExercisE.—He who does not spend several | 
hours every day in some active exercise—as 
walking, riding, or some amusement which calls | 
nearly all the muscles into play, must suffer from | 
a diminution of bodily strength, defect of appe- | 
tite, and imperfect digestion, and becomes sooner | 


or later the subject of disease. | 


A WEEK IN NEWPORT. 


BY A SOJOURNER. 
Tuts fine old place loses none of its attrac- 
tions after repeated visits. It seems as though 


one could never grow weary of admiring the 


beautiful scenery, and enjoying the delicious 
softness of the climate. Here are no east winds, 


| nor suffocating heats, like those which by turns 


render the rest of New-England uncomfortable 


and unheaithy. Although in summer the early 
_ part of the day is often close and warm, produc- 


ing in those who are not acclimated an almost ir- 


_ resistible feeling of drowsiness yet it does not last 
long. The breezes which spring up in the fore- 


noon and continue to blow until evening, impart 


vigor and buoyancy to the languid frame. No- 


thing can surpass the transparency of the atmo- 
sphere in the latter part of the day. An after- 
noon’s ride over the island is of itself worth 
coming here toenjoy. Besides the serenity and 


| freshness of the air; the rich green meadows 


sloping to the shore ; the smooth roads, waving 
crops, and farm-houses so embowered among 
trees that the eye catches but occasional glimp- 


_ ses of them, leaving the imagination to fill up the 
_ picture; beside these there are beautiful views 
_ of the harbor and bay; of the main land stretch- 
_ ing far away in the distance, and 


— ‘ Poured round all, 
Old Ocean's gray and melancholy waste.’ 


This last never loses its sublimity, yet there 
are some who complain of its wearisome same- 


ness. Those who make this complaint however 


are mostly fair-weather visiters, who pay ita 
morning call, or come upon it in their rambles 


_at particular hours, when the sky is clear. But 
| let them stand upon the beach when the rays of 


the rising sun paint the water and the sky till 
they seem to be involved in one red conflagra- 
tion, and when the moon, lingering above the 
horizon, spans as it were witha pathway of gold, 


_ the fathomless expanse. Let them listen to the 


swelling and falling billows, as they play with 
the smooth pebbles in some retired nook among 
the rocks, and hear the deep bass thundered 


_upon the shore, when storm and tempest have 


roused old Neptune from his slumber, and they 
will find that the ocean has variety enough.— 


_ The scarcity of trees, of which the island was 
_ despoiled by the English during the war, isroft- 
en felt to be a blemish in the landscape. In 
truth these alone are wanting to render it com- 


plete. Efforts are making, by transplanting, to 


| supply this deficiency; and many of the reads 


are already lined with rows of the beautiful 
sycamore, which is found to flourish better than 
any other tree. 

The town has little of wealth or enterprise to 
boast, the citizens apparently being satisfied 
that they were once industrious and prosperous. 
Newport was a flourishing city when New-York 
was in its infancy. She had her merchants who 
trafficked in the products of both the Indies, of 
China, and Europe, and had at one time a line 
of packets to Liverpool. Previous to the war 
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she ranked second only to Boston, among the 
New-England towns, in enterprise and popula- 
tion. But her glory asa city has departed.— 
‘The town presents a rusty and decayed appear- 
ance. ‘ ‘They build all old houses;’ and the 
piers at which heavy merchantmen were once 
moored are now occupied by a few fishing 
smacks and coasting sloops; and the ware- 
houses once filled with merchandise are desert- 
ed and in ruins. 

But the contrast which it presents to other 
places, where American enterprise is more 
operative, is not unpleasent to those who are 
tired of the din of trade which fills all our large 
cities, and who are seeking repose and quiet. 
Though devoid of interest to the mere man of 
business, few places in our country possess 
more materials of interest ‘to the historian and 
antiquarian. From the earliest settlement of 
Rhode-Island this place has furnished an asylum 


to the persecuted from other countries, and even | 


from some parts of our own country; while the 
salubrity of the climate has attracted not a few 
from different parts of the world to fix their res- 
idence here. It has always beena place of re- 
sort for the votaries of wealth and fashion. In 
its better days, they took up their residence 
here, and in its decline they come to enjoy its 
beauties for a season, and then flit away to a 
more extended and brilliant scene. ‘These vis- 
iters brought with them each his peculiar habits 
and notions, and many of them had interesting 
histories of their own which have been inter- 
spersed in the history of the place, and have 
added much to its value. 

Bisnorp BERKLEY, after the failure of his 
benevolent project for establishing an institution 
to educate the Indians, resided here two or 
three years. The house built and occupied by 
him is still standing about three miles from the 
town. It is a smali dwelling of wood, stands 
very low, and has a gloomy appearance. The 
parlor and study of the philosopher are. still 
shown, but not a fragment of his furniture; nor 
does any memento of him exist, except an or- 
gan presented by him to one of the churches of 
Newport. The Bishop led a very secluded life, 
passing much of his time among the rocks, a 
short distance from the house, which command 
a fine view of the ocean. It was here that he 
composed the greater part of that ingenious 
work, ‘The Minute Philosopher,’ which the 
late Dr. Payson admired so much that he could 
repeat whole chapters. It isan admirable place 
for contemplation and study; for analyzing and 
describing the intricate operations of the mind. 
The favorite nook of the Bishop is pointed out 
to visiters, a kind of shelf high up among the 
rocks, open only toward the ocean; where no 
sound disturbs the quiet save the solemn mono- 
tony of the waves breaking upon the shore. 

In that gloomiest hour of our struggle for li- 
berty, when the long-prayed-for succour from 
France arrived, Newport again presented a 
smiling appearance. The French troops on 
landing were received with every possible de- 
monstration of joy. But a short time before, 


the island had been in possession of the enemy, 
who were quartered among the citizens; and 
their customary haughtiness added to their bit- 
ter contempt of the rebels, had rendered them 
any thing but agreeable guests. Now, they 
welcomed their enthusiastic allies, who had 
quitted their homes to bleed in their defence ; 
and their gayety and courtesy banished for a 
time all their gloomy apprehensions. The con- 
trast between the rude and insolent Hessians 
and the flower of French chivalry, with Count 
Rochambeau at their head, produced a deep 
impression on the minds of the citizens. That 
joyous occasion has not yet been forgotten. 
Elderly matrons and maidens can still remem- 
ber the polished manners and unrestrained mer- 
riment of the polite strangers, as they turned 
them in the dance, or escorted them along the 
crowded streets. 
The story of the destruction of the ‘ Gaspee ’ 
and the capture of Prescory would have been 
_ sufficient vouchers for the courage of the people 
| of Rhode-Island, had no Perry norGREENE 
/ made them illustrious in the eyes of the world. 
There are many instances of daring exploits 
performed by her citizens, which have not yet 
_been made public. One of these it is our good 
| fortune to be able to record, and it is well wor- 
_ thy of a page in the history of this patriotic lit- 
tle State, should she ever have a historian todo 
her the justice she deserves. 
During the reign of Queen Anne, a piratical 
_ ship of three hundred tons appeared off the har- 
_bor of Newport, and cruising between Block 
Island and Point Judith, levied contributions 
upon every vessel that attempted topass. The 
commerce of the colony suffered severely from 
these depredations, until at length two resolute 
young men, Jonn and WaAnNTon, 
formed a plan to capture or destroy the vessel. 
Courage on such occasions is contagious. No 
sooner was their purpose made known, than 
thirty other young men of their acquaintance 


| offererd to accompany them. A sloop of sixty 


tons was engaged for the enterprise. With no 
other armament than their muskets, this spirited 
_company sailed out of the harbor to all appear- 
ance on a coasting voyage, every person being 
below except a sufficient number to navigate 
the vessel. As they approached the pirate, and 
appeared to be anxious to avoid her, a shot was 
fired at them. They were hailed, and ordered 
to come alongside. “They immediately drop- 
ped the peak of their mainsail, in token of their 
compliance, and luffed up for the ship. Instead 
of bringing the sloop alongside, they came di- 
rectly under and in contract with her stern. 
The men below sprang upon deck, and instantly 
grappled the sloop to the ship. With wedges 
prepared for the purpose, they made the rudder 
immovable, thus rendered the ship totally un- 
manageable. Having succeeded thus far to 
their entire satisfaction they were prepared to 
contend with the superior number of the enemy. 
The large guns of the pirates were of no use to 
them, as they could not be brought to bear upon 
| the sloop, while the latter, having chosen her 
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position, was able to keep up a galling fire, 
raking the decks of the ship from stern to bow- 
sprit. The young men were all good marks- 
men, and every pirate who exposed himself was 
instantly shot. Afiera great variety of unavail- 


ing efforts to disengage themselves from their | ‘ ; 
Attest thy kingly sovercignties: 


awkward situation, and after losing a great 
number of men, they surrendered, and were 


brought back in triumph to Newport. The fame | 
of this brave achievement reached the Queen | 
who in testimony of her appreciation of their | 
enerous self-devotion, presented the brothers | 
ANTON with a large silver bowl and salver, | 


having a suitable inscription.—Anickerbocker. 


THE PILOT OF THE ERIE. 


* One deed of heroism on board this boat should not be left | 


unrecorded. A letter from Buffalo informs us that the pilot 
stood by his post at the wheel, keeping the head of the stcam- 
boat to the shore, until he burned to death! His name, we 
believe, was Luruer Fuu.er.’—Daily Advertiser. 


The lake’s broad bosom gently mct 
And fondly clasped its bride, 

As fair a bark as ever yet 
Was wedded to its tide. 

How few of all that vessel bore 

Deemed as they skimmed the waters o’er 
And saw the bright sun set, 

And gazed upon the fading shore, 

That they should see that land no more! 


A smother’d sound the pilot heard— 
Full suddenly it came, 

And quicker than his anxious word 
Forth flashed the living flame! 

A painted sky above him glow’d, 

Purple the waves around him flow’d ; 
He heard them call his name, 

As hovering between fire and flood 

The hapless, trembling victims stood ! 


‘Turn, pilot! turn us to the land!’ 
Nor needs the pilot more ; 

The faithful bark obeys his hand, 
And secks the distant shore: 

Not for himself his skill he tried; 

For his own sake he might have plied, 
Like his compeers, the oar; 

But for the forms that clung beside 

The wreck, with none but him to guide! 


The boats have left the vessel’s side— 
Will he forsake it too? 

The helmsman turn’d away in pride, 
The bravest of the crew: 

He only heeds the bitter prayer, 

Love’s last embrace, in sad despair— 
These wrung a heart full true: 

What agony to perish here, 

With home and help so very near! 


| Ye who can feel for others’ wo, 

| Who meurn the many lost, 

For him shail no sad tear-drop flow, 
Who perish’d at his post ? 

O Dearn, these are thy triumphs; these 


Thou rul’st the human host 
Upon the land, and on the seas 
Where’er the white sail woes the breeze! 


But yet there is, which scorns thy art, 
Unconquer’d, unconfin’d, 

The purpose of a noble heart— 
A brave heroic mind! 

Though storms may gather, fears beset, 

| And hope depart, there lingers yet 

A strength thou canst not bind; 

Which wakes yet soothes our sad regret, 

And which we never can forget.—Knick. 


VOICE AND SOUND. 

It is a curious fact, that musical sounds fly 
farther, and are heard at a greater distance, 
than those which are more loud and noisy. If 

we go on the outside of a town during a fair, at 
the distance of a mile we hear the musical in- 
struments, but the din of the multitude, which 
is so overpowering in the place, can scarcely 
be heard, the noise dying on the spot. To 
those who are conversant with the power of 
musical instruments, the following observation 
_will be understood. 
__ The violins made at Cremona about the year 
1600 are superior in tone to any of a later date, 
age seeming to dispossess them of their noisy 


qualities, and leaving nothing but the pure 
tone. Ifa modern violin is played by the side 
of one of those instruments, it will appear much 
the loudest of the two; but on receding a hun- 
dred paces, when compared with the mili, it 
will scarcely be heard. When Bartholemo led 
the opera, the connoisseurs would go into the 
gallery to hear the effect of the Cremona vio- 
lin, which at this distance predominated great- 
ly over all the other instruments, though in the 
orchestra it was not perceptibly louder than any 
of the rest. 

The voice of man is endowed with the purity 
of tone, in a higher degree than any of the vo- 
cal animals, by which, in a state of nature, it 
enables him to communicate with his fellows 
at a distance very remote. Providence has be- 
stowed upon children a power of voice, in pro- 
portion to their size, ten times greater than the 
adult. Ina state of nature, this serves them as 

a defence and protection; for it is well known 

that children have, by their cries, alarmed and 
kept off the attacks of the most furious ani- 
mals. 


| 


He who refuses to do justice to the defence- 
less, will often be found making unreasonable 


concessions to the powerful. 
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For the American Magazine. 


ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 


Much of peculiar interest is connected with 
the name of Alexander Selkirk, though little 
comparatively is known of his history. The 
fact of his having resided more than four years 
on the island of Juan Fernandez, is sufficient 
to awaken curiosity; and how ready is the im- 
agination to spread her tireless wings to ex- 
plore that romantic abode. 

How natural, then, that some master mind, 
after Selkirk’s liberation and return, should 


seize all the incidents of his adventures, and | 


build on this foundation a narrative adequate 
to the expectations of the public. And who 
could have embellished those incidents, and 
added thereto the rich materials of his own im- 
agination, as well as did De Foe, in his inimi- 
table ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ??? This work, from 
its fascination of style, and the natural manner 
in which the whole plot is sustained, must ever 
be looked upon with pleasure; while to juve- 
nile readers it is a source of unalloyed delight. 
Apart from this consideration, we are much in- 
debited to the author for thus adding increased 
interest to the real scenes and adventures, and 
to all the facts connected with them. 

We extract the following biographical sketch 
of him whose name heads this article, 
from Rees’ Cyclopedia, vol. 33. 


Alexander Selkirk, whose adventures have 
given rise to a well known and highly esteem- 
ed romance, was born at Largo, in Fifeshire, 
in Scotland, about the year 1676, and was 
brought up to the sea service. 

* He left England in 1703, in the capacity of 
sailing-master of a small vessel, called the 
Cinque-Ports-Galley, Charles Pickering, cap- 
tain; and in the month of September, the same 
year, he sailed from Cork, in company with 
another ship, called the St. George, command- 
ed by Capt. Wm. Dampier, intended to cruise 
against the Spaniards in the South Sea. On the 
coast of Brazil, Pickering died, and was suc- 
ceeded in command by Lieutenant Stradling. 
They proceeded round Cape Horn to the island 
of Juan Fernandez, whence they were driven 
by the appearance of two French ships of 36 
guns each, and left five of Stradling’s men on 
shore, who were taken off by the French. 
Hence they sailed to the coast of America, 


where Dampier and Stradling quarrelled, and | 


separated by agreement. 

This was in fhe month of May, 1704; and in 
the following September, Stradling came to the 
island of Juan Fernandez, where Selkirk and 
his captain having a quarrel, he determined to 
remain there alone. But when the ship was 


ready to sail, his courage was shaken, and he 
desired to be taken on board; but now the cap- 
tain refused his request, and he was left with 
his clothes, bedding, a gun, and a small quan- 
tity of powder and ball, some trifling imple- 
ment, and a few books, with certain mathema- 
| tical and nautical instruments. 

| Thus left sole monarch of the island, with 
| plenty of the necessaries of life, he found him- 
| self at first in a situation scarcely supportable; 
| and such was his melancholy, that he frequent- 
| ly determined to put an end to his existence. 


It was full eighteen months, according to his 
| own account, before he could reconcile himself 
_to his lot. 
| Atlength his mind became calm, and fully 
_ reconciled to his situation; he grew happy, em- 
| ployed his time in building and decorating his 
| wuts, chasing the goats, which he soon equalled 

in speed, and scarcely ever failed of catching 
| them. He also tamed young kids, and other 
animals, to be his companions. When his gar- 
ments were worn out, he made others of the 
_skins of the goats, whose flesh served him for 
food. His only liquor was waier. He com- 
_ puted that he had caught, during his abode in 
the island, about 1000 goats, half of which he 
_had suffered to go at large, having first marked 
them with a slit in the ear. Commodore An- 
_son, who went there thirty years after, found 
the first goat which they had shot had been 
thus marked; and hence they concluded that 
it had been under the power of Selkirk. 
| Though he constantly performed his devo- 
tions at stated hours, and read aloud, yet when 
_he was taken from the island, his language, 
‘from disuse of conversation, had become 
| scarcely intelligible. 
| In this solitude he remained four years and 
four months, during which time only two inci- 
dents occurred which he thought worthy of re 
_cord. The first was, that pursuing a goat ea- 
_gerly, he caught it at the edge of a precipice, 
of which he was not aware, and fell over to 
the bottom, where he lay some time senseless; 
_ but of the exact time in wich he was bereaved 
| of his active powers, he could not form an ac- 
curate estimate. When, however, he came to 
himself, he found the goat lying under him, 
‘dead. It was with difficulty that he could 
: crawl to his habitation, and it was not till after 
_a considerable time that he recovered from his 
_ bruises. 

The other event was the arrival of a ship 
which he at first supposed to be French, but 
upon the crew landing, he found them to be 
Spaniards, of whom he had too great a dread 
to trust himself in their hands. They, howe- 
ver had seen him, and he found it extremely 
difficult to make his escape. 

In this solitude Selkirk remained until the 
2d of February, 1709, when he saw two ships 
come to the bay, and knew them to be English. 
He immediately lighted a fire as a signal, and 
he found, upon the landing of the men, that 
_they were two privateers from Bristol, com- 


'manded by Captains Rogers and Courtney. 
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These, after a fortnight’s stay at Juan Fernan- 

dez, embarked, taking Selkirk with them, and 

returned by the way of the East Indies to Eng- 

land, where they arrived on the Ist of October, 

1711; Selkirk having been absent about eight 
ears. 

The public curiosity being much excited, 
he, after his return, drew up some account of 
what had occurred during his solitary exile, 
which he put into the hands of De Foe, who 
made it the foundation of a well known work, 
entitled ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 

The time and place of Selkirk’s death is not 
on record. It is said, that so late as the year 
1798, the chest and musket, which Selkirk had 
with him on the island, were in the possession 
of his grand nephew, John Selkirk, a weaver 
in Largo, North Britain. The circumstances 
of Selkirk’s seclusion from human society, 
during his stay on the desolate island, have gi- 
ven birth to a fine poem of Mr. Cowper, with 
which all our readers are no doubt well ac- 
quainted.—Biog. Brit. 

The island of Juan Fernandez, situated 115 
leagues west of Chili, 33 deg. 45 min. south la- 
titude, was discovered in the year 1563, by a 
Spanish pilot, who, instead of timidly coasting 
along the land, had ventured beyond the usual 
limits of his contemporaries. It wasa valuable 
discovery to the seamen of those times. It af- 
forded a tolerable good anchorage for their ves- 
sels, and supplied them with woot, water and 
provision. 

Several goats were left here by the discover- 
er, and they soon became very numerous. 
These were the only land animals found there, 
though its waters abounded in fish and seal. 

This island was of irregular form, and hem- 
med in by a steep rocky shore, which gave it 
the appearance, from a distance, of an entire 
rock. At the northern point the mountains 
were very rugged, but sloped down to a plain 
towards the south. Approaching the coast, the 
hilly parts appeared intersected by romantic 
valleys, covered with the richest verdure, and 
shaded by various kinds of trees. Though fresh 
water was not abundant, many streams were 
found in the valley, falling from the higher 
ground, the water of which was peculiarly light, 
and possessed of medicinal qualities. The want 
of rain was supplied by night dews sufficiently 
copious to preserve the trees and herbage in ver- 
dure. The air was generally soft and serene, 
the summers mild, and the winters (never se- 
vere,) lasted only during the month of June 
and July. 

Together with its other advantages, the flocks 
of wild goats that inhabited the island, rendered 


it a favorable resort for the Bucaniers, who 
scoured the South seas in quest of Spanish pri- 
zes, in the seventeenth century. To divest it 
of this its principnl attraction, the Spaniards 
conveyed thither a number of greyhounds to ex- 
terminate the goats, thoughmany still remained 
secure amid the crags and on the cliffs, inac- 
cessible both to dogs and Bucaniers. 

Connected with this island is another circum- 
stance similar to that related of Selkirk, and 
which we should not neglect to notice here. 

In January, 1681, a party of Bucaniers 
cruising under Capt. Watling,—having put in 
at Juan Fernandez, to refit, and in their way 
enjoy Christmas day—were alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of three vessels which they supposed to 
be Spanish ships of war in pursuit of them. They 
consequently put off to sea with the least possi- 4 
ble delay, leaving in their haste one of their 
Mosquito Indians, (who was out hunting goats) 
on the island. The name of this Mosquito-man ‘ 
was William. He belonged to a tribe of Indi- 
ans who inhabited a tract of land between Cape 
Honduras and Nicaragua, northwest of the 
Isthmus of Darien, and who were very service- 
able to the Buccaniers, on account of their skill 
in taking game, and their bravery in battle. 

Here William remained three years, when 
he was taken off by Capt. Cook. The circum- 
stance is related by Dampier an English sea- 
man who accompanied Cook on this voyage. 

With reference to this we make a brief ex- 
tract from vol. 30, Harper’s Family Library. 

Immediately en approaching the island, 
Dampier and a few of William’s old friends, 
together with a Mosquito-man named Robin, . 
put off for the shore, where they soon perceived 
William standing ready to give them welcome. 
From the heights he had seen the ships on the 
preceding day, and knowing them to be Eng- 
lish vessels by the way they were worked, he 
had killed three goats, and dressed them with 
the cabbage of the cabbage-tree, to have a feast 
ready on the arrival of the ships. How great 
was his delight as the boat neared the shore, 
when Robin leaped to the land, and running up 
to him, fell flat on his face at his feet. William 
raised up his countryman, embraced him, and 
in turn prostrated himself at Robin’s feet, who 
lifted him up, and they renewed their embra- 
ces. We stood with pleasure,’ says Dam- 
pier, ‘‘ to behold the surprise, tenderness and 
solemnity of their interview, which was exceed- 
ingly affecting on both sides; and when these 
their ceremonies of civility were over, we also 
that stood gazing at them, drew near, each of 
us embracing him we found here, who was 
overjoyed to see so many of his old friends, 
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omen hither, as he thought, purposely to fetch 
im.”? 

At the time William was abandoned, he had 
with him in the woods, his gun and knife, and 
a small quantity of powder and shot. As soon 
as his ammunition was expended, by notching | 
his knife into a saw, he cut the barrel of his 
gun into pieces, which he converted into har- 
poons, lances, and a long knife. To accom- 
plish this he struck fire with his gun-flint and a 
piece of the barrel of his gun, which he hard- 
ened for this purpose in the way he had seen 
ee by the Bucaniers. In this fire he 

eated his pieces of iron, hammered them out 
with stones, sawed them with his jagged knife, 
or grinded them to an edge and tempered them; 
‘* which was no more than these Mosquito-men 
were accustomed to do in their own country, | 
where they make their own fishing and striking 
instruments without either forge or anvil, though | 
they spend a great deal of time about them.” | 

Thus furnished, William supplied himself 
with goats’ flesh and fish, though till his instru- | 
ments were formed, he had been compelied to 
eat seal. He built his house about a half mile 
from the shore, and lined it snugly with goat- 
skins, with which he also spread his couch or 


floor. 
As his clothes wore out he supplied this want | 
also with goat-skins, and when first seen he | 


wore nothing save a goat-skin about his waist. | 
Though the Spaniards, who had learned that a | 
Mosquito-man was left here, had looked for } 
William several times, he had always, by retir- | 
ing toa secret place, contrived to elude their 
search. 

The fact of William’s being the original her- 
mit of this romantic solitude, has led to the be- 
lief that he was the true Robinson Crusoe. 
Though it is evident he was not lost sight of by 
De Foe, yet it would seem that he was rather 
made to figure the part of Robinson Crusoe’s 
man Friday, thereby heightening the interest of 
the story which has invested all these scenes 
and incidents with such an attractive lustre. 

B.w. || 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
Canapa.—Sir Charles Bagot has been ap- | 
pointed Governor General of Canada, &c. | 
McLeod has gone to Canada—let him go; our | 
overnment wili not forget that Johnny Bull has 
fathered the burning of the Caroline. | 
The Kingston, (U. C.) Chronicle says, | 
‘© There was a desperate atttempt made, on the 
morning of the 17th ult. to destroy her Majes- | 
ty’s steam vessels Toronto and Minos, lying at 
anchor at Chippewa.”’ 
While our people should watch the grasping 
spirit of the English, they cannot be too vigi- | 
lant of their internal foes. Blackhearted and | 


misguided enthusiasts there doubtless are, not || 


| 
4 
barbecue, which was raised two feet from the | 


of our citizens, but among them. Let every 
good citizen use his utmost endeavors to ferret 
them out. And let the nations know ‘ eternal 
justice is our motto. 


EnGLAND.—News from England is of little 
interest this month. The cotton market im- 
proved a littke—flour is low—trade and manu- 
factories decidedly improving. 

Alderman Pirie has been chosen Lord May- 
or of London. On one occasion he said, ‘*I 
little thought, forty years ago, when I came up 
to London a poor lad from the banks of the 
Tweed, that so high an honor awaited me.’? 

Mr. Thorwalsden, the celebrated sculptor, 
has returned to Rome, where he was received 
with marked distinction. 

Mr. Stevenson was to have left England for 
the United States, on the 23d. 

A liberal spirit seems to characterize the 
Queen’s speeches, as well as the ministry gene- 
rally. 


Cuina—End of the Celestial War.—The 


news from China is to the 19th June. On the 


24th and 25th May, aregular battle was fought, 
in which the Chinese were defeated, and up- 
wards of 500) of their troops killed. 

The Emperor agreed to capitulate on the fol- 
lowing terms: The English to leave the city 
of Canton in six days; six million dollars to be 
paid them within seven days; if not paid with- 
in twenty days, to be increased to nine mil- 
lions. 

The troops had all returned to their ships on 
the 14th June, and the six millions had been 


paid. 


The sickness at Hong Kong was very fatal. 


Episcopal Church.—The National Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church con- 


_vened in N. York city on the 6th of October, 


and adjourned on the 20th. Among the dele- 


_gates we notice the venerable bishop Moore, of 
| Virginia, who is now in the 83d 


ear of his 
age, bishops Delancy, Polk, Oley, Mcllvaine, 
&c. Their next session will be held at Balti- 
more, 1544. 


The Great Forger—The celebrated Col. 


-Monroe Edwards, alias Hugh S. Hill, alias 


John P. Caldwell, &c., is now awaiting his tri- 


al, in the city jail of New York. Four indict- 
| ments are lodged against him. His trial has 


been put over untibthe next court session. 
Steam Canal Boat.—A tug-bcat, after the 

model of Levenworth’s patent steam tug-boat, 

has been in operation on a part of the Erie ca- 


/nal for several months past. It is said to an- 
| swer every expectation. The surge upon the 


bank is less when a boat is thus propelled than 
by horse power. No paddles are used, but an 


| endless chain, upon which are fastened little 


anchors, which, when the chain is put in mo- 
tion by revolving pullies, catch upon the bot- 
tom of the canal, and thus propel the boat for- 
ward. This is nolonger an experiment. Four 
miles an hour is considered ordinary speed, 


|| and doubtless soon animal labor will be consi- 
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derably lessened, if not aliogether dispensed 
with, upon our canals. 


Samuel Swartwout is in Washington, en- | 


gaged in proving that he is not a defaulter by 
more than half the amount charged tohim. He 


says he shall be able to square up all he really | 


owes. 
come on? 
than are in store for him? 


How does district att’y Price’s account 


(N. York Trifmne.} 

Young Semmes, who at the University of 
Virginia killed Professor Davis, was bailed for 
$25,000, which his kind friends have forfeited, 
by his failing to appear at cou t. 

Jews in N. York.—There is said to be near- 
ly 10,000 Israelites in the city of New York, 
and that five synagogues are now a for 
them. Many of them are Germans, who have 
recently been exiled by the oppressive laws 
which are in force against that race in some 
portions of their own country. 

The Annual Fair of the American Institute, 
held in the city of N. York, closed on the 28th 
October. 1,300 parcels of articles Lad been 
receipted up to the 26th, and many were not 
brought in. At the supper on Thursday night, 
No Spirituous Liquors were tolerated. 

John C. Colt, whose trial for the murder of 
Mr. Samuel Adams commences on the Ist of 
November, will plead insanity, it is said. A 
brother of his affirms, that he was subject to 
fits of insanity, and that a sister committed su- 
icide a few years ago, while afflicted with the 
same hereditary malady. 


The Prince de Joinville is now making a 
tour of the United States, by way of the great 
lakes, St. Louis, &c. 

Georgia.—Our correspondents say, the cot- 
ton crops are very light this season, and not of 
the first rate quality. 

Williams College, at Williamstown, Mass. 
With regret we learn that the east building of 
this college was entirely destroyed by fire on 
the 15th October. The building was erected in 
1798, at a cost of $15,000; it was four stories 
high, and contained 32 rooms. 

Dr. Charles Mathews, it is said, will return 
to Vermont from Africa next year. He has 
been about fifteen years making discoveries in 
Africa; and has travelled from Morocco to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and every 
part of that country. He has been very suc- 
cessful. Our citizens may expect a geogra- 
phical treat on his return. 7 

Scientific visit of Charles Lyell, Esq., of 
London, to the United States—This eminent 
geologist and gifted writer, arrived at Boston 
early in August with hislady. * * * We 
are gratified to learn that he will spend a year 
in this country, occupied in viewing it geologi- 
cally. He has already visited the states of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and 
Pennsylvania, and [after the conclusion of a 
course of lectures on geology in the Lowell 
Institute ,] he will proceed south for the winter, 


Has he, too, ‘‘ seen darker days”’ | 


} to return to the north in the spring. We are 


happy to learn, that Mr. Lyell’s impressions of 
the geological interest of this country, and the 
zeal, science and acumen of its geologists, are 
_ such as will make it a pleasure to the gentle- 
men engaged in these pursuits in our different 
| states and territories, to facilitate his research- 

es, which we cannot doubt will advance the 
common cause; while we feel assured that a 
social intercourse with the accomplished stran- 
gers who are now beginning to visit us in in- 
creasing number, will promote every good na- 
tional and personal feeling. 

{Am Journ. of Science, &c.] 

GoLp Mine.—It appears from the Char- 
lotte (N.C.) Journal, that a vein of gold has 
been discovered on the lands of Mr. Flow, on 
Clear creek. ‘‘ The vein is about one foot 
wide. Some of the ore taken out was worth 
between two and three thousand dollars per 
bushel.” 

Native SutpnHur.—From the Dubuque 
Miners Express we learn thot about 12 miles 
from Dubuque some miners in sinking a shaft 
struck a large cave, 70 or 80 feet below the 
surface of the ground, in which were large 
quantities of flour of sulphur, similar to that 
obtained from the shops. It burns with a more 
brilliant flame than the manufactured article and 
with a slight explosion indicating nitre. This 
discovery goes far to establish the theory that 
the region was formerly volcanic; and that it 
is so still, appears from the earthquakes-which 
have occurred along the Mississippi valley 
within the last half century.— Ga. Messenger. 


NOTICES. 


ALBANY MepicaL CoLLeG £.—Arrange- 
ments have been made, and the term of lec- 
tures will commence on the first Tuesday of 
November. 

KNICKERBOCKER.—The October No. was 
received as usual in good season. Several ty- 
pographical improvements have been made in 
this volume. It evinces the same editorial 
ability as heretofore. We notice among other 
articles a communication from the long tried 
pen of Irving. 

NortTHERN Ligut.—The October No. of 
this cheap and valuable monthly comes laden 
with its expected rich and interesting cargo. 
The ability with which it is conducted, will 
render it invaluable as a work for future refer- 
ence, while its current intelligence amply re- 
pays all cast. 


Errors.—Typographical errors have unavoidably been 
made in the first Nos. ; most of which we are determined to 
| avoid, by some means, hereafter. 

In our next the “‘ crrata’’ will appear; also a table of con- 
tents, &c., as the first voleme will then be completed. 

Ouorsetves.— We have made further arrangements for sup- 
plying interesting original articles, encravings, &c. Our 
work shall be onward and upward. ‘Will each of our readers 
lend his or ber influence to obtain one or more subscriptions 
to our work?) Remember “ A word fitly spoken is like ap- 
ples of gold in pictures of silver.” Will yow give it us? 

** To CorReESPONDENTS” unavoidably crowded out, all we 
can say is to ask indulgence of the many whose effusions, 
though good, have not appeared; while we are sorry to say’, 


many more have been consigned to the dark corner. 
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